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It  was  not  ray  intention  in  compiling  the  follow- 
ing pages  to  strive  to  produce  a  work  of  striking 
originality  or  of  minute  criticism ;  but  rather  to 
present  a  survey,  accurate  if  slight,  of  the  chief 
works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  great  writer  of  the 
Eomantic  school  who  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
the  father  of  the  historical  novel  since  to  him  is 
due,  if  not  its  inception,  its  elevation  to  the  high- 
est plane  of  literary  excellence.  It  was  my  de- 
sire also  to  point  out  certain  non-romantic  ele- 
ments as  well  as  the  more  obvious  romantic  ones 
contained  in  his  writings,  seeking  thereby  to  se- 
cure a  juster  appreciation  of  his  character  and  ge- 
nius. 

I  have  done  this  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
young  students  with  a  taste  for  English  literature 
to  read  more  of  the  works  of  this  great  Scottish 
writer  who  exercised  so  great  an  influence  upon  our 
Manzoni,  although  the  author  of  "  The  Betrothed  " 
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knew  how  to  infuse  into  his  masterpiece  more 
accurate  knowledge  and  succeeded  in  being  in 
the  highest  degree  original  both  in  the  concep- 
tion and  the  execution  of  his  work.  If  my  pur- 
pose is  in  any  measure  fulfilled,  I  shall  be  amply 
rewarded  for  my  pains. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  Italian  has  hitherto 
written  about  Scott  in  that  writer's  own  tongue. 
My  effort  to  do  this  affords  the  only  claim  to 
novelty  which  the  present  modest  work  can  ad- 
vance. 

Rome,  November  1912. 


The  literature  of  the  nine  teeth  century  pre- 
sents  us  frequently  with  a  phenomenon  previous- 
ly unknown  or  very  rare,  that  of  history  used 
as  an  incentive  to  the  imagination,  of  fact  de- 
dicated to  the  service  of  fiction.  We  find  num- 
berless compositions  both  in  prose  and  verse 
wherein  bright  threads  of  fantastic  adventure  are 
cunningly  interwoven  with  the  sober  fabric  of 
history  and  in  which  the  minute  accuracy  and 
plausible  gravity  of  the  latter  are  made  to  sup- 
port incredible  superstructures.  To  the  authors 
of  such  combinations  of  fancy  and  reality  we 
usually  assign  Walter  Scott  as  their  great  mas- 
ter and  prototype.  Yet  if  we  examine  the  ac- 
tual writings  of  that  man  of  letters  we  shall 
find  in  them  abundance  of  material  which  can 
by  no  means  be  classified  as  romantic ;  and  by 
referring  the  different  elements  in  his  work  to 
the  proper  sources  which  inspired  them  we  shall 
be  able  to  form  a  juster   estimate   both   of  the 


man  himself,  in  his  literary  character,  and  of 
the  qualities  which  actually  go  to  make  up  great 
and  enduring  art  in  letters. 

The  literary  movement  produced  by  the  dying 
eighteenth  century,  the  Romantic  Revival,  was 
not  a  less  dominating  force  because  it  appealed 
to  sentiment  rather  than  to  thought.  Broadly, 
it  may  be  taken  as  part  of  a  great  revolution 
in  aesthetics  originating  amongst  the  non-Latin 
peoples  of  Europe,  though  by  no  means  confined 
to  them,  a  revolution  directed  mainly  and 
ostensibly  against  the  frigid  classicism  in  pos- 
session at  the  time  but  also  against  a  certain 
seeming  inadequacy  in  the  ideals  and  standards 
of  taste  which  the  pioneers  of  culture  in  the 
sixteenth  century  had  preserved  from  antiquity 
and  which  their  successors  also  preserved  but 
failed  to  keep  alive.  The  new  movement  showed 
itself  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  architecture 
as  well  as  in  that  of  letters ;  and  in  each  case 
we  see  the  same  motives  at  work:  the  desire  to 
be  free  of  restriction,  to  extend  both  the  man- 
ner and  scope  of  production,  and  the  desire  for 
new  sources  of  inspiration.  That  the  spirit  which 
produced  it  had  for  long  been  latent  seems  to 
us  evident,  as  we  look  back  ;  for  was  it  not  es- 
sentially an  instance  of  that  antinomy  between 
originality  and  authority  in  art  which  periodi- 
cally manifests  itself  as  an  open  breach  between 
the  two  ?  The  creative  genius  of  the  artist, 
whether  he   be   a  worker  with   words  or  forms, 


refuses  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  set  by 
the  uninspired  critic.  He  has  visions  of  a  new 
beauty  and  is  convinced  that  this  new  beauty 
should  create  for  itself  new  forms. 

Thus  we  find  the  Schlegels,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered the  true  founders  of  the  movement,  in- 
sisting that  the  duty  of  the  critic  is  to  under- 
stand rather  than  to  instruct  and  to  appreciate 
a  work  instead  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon  it. 
In  reality  this  position  is  one  of  pure  individ- 
ualism and  such  it  was  eventually  seen  to  be. 
The  critic  is  reduced  to  the  post  of  an  admirer 
of  everything  which  may  be  put  before  him  and 
a  demonstrator  of  beauties  which  very  possibly 
do  not  exist ;  the  public  has  not  means  of  dis- 
cerning the  prophet  from  the  charlatan;  and 
even  the  genuine  artist,  deprived  of  all  stand- 
ards of  form,  becomes  indifferent  to  the  proper 
and  adequate  expression  of  his  ideas.  A  glance 
at  the  later  history  of  art  and  letters  will  as- 
sure us  of  the  truth  of  this  and  will  show  us 
how  often,  while  those  who  upheld  the  notions 
of  beauty  and  taste  which  were  the  sum  of  cen- 
turies of  learning,  experience  and  admiration 
were  scorned  as  '  Philistines  ',  mere  eccentricity, 
covering  nothing  but  the  lack  of  knowledge  and 
inspiration,  has  been  lauded  as  the  brightest  orig- 
inality. 

It  would,  however,  be  far  from  just  to  judge 
of  a  movement  by  the  sad  aspect  of  its  deca- 
dence or  to  deny  to  it  all  merit   in   its   ineep- 


tion  because  its  fruition  showed  that  from  the 
first  it  had  contained  elements  of  decay.  The 
conditions  of  human  life  in  these  times  were  suf- 
fering great  and  violent  change.  Revolution  and 
war  had  overturned  immemorial  thrones  and 
extinguished  national  polities  venerable  as  time 
itself.  Men's  eyes  were  perforce  opened  to  other 
and  wider  visions  and  their  hearts  beat  to  a  mea- 
sure that  their  fathers  had  not  known.  A  spirit 
was  abroad  upon  earth  whose  will  seemed  to  be 
to  make  all  things  new.  Art,  or  the  artist  at 
all  events,  could  not  hope  to  escape  the  turmoil 
of  this  chaos. 

That  such  a  movement  as  that  of  which  we 
are  speaking  should  have  begun  amid  the  troubled 
peoples  of  Germany  and  should  have  spread 
through  storm-vexed  France  and  awakening  Italy 
is  not  surprising :  that  it  should  have  taken  root 
and  attained  great  strength  and  vitality  in  the 
isolated  and  serene  island  of  Britain  needs  at 
first  sight  some  explanation.  Here  there  had  been 
no  religion  extinguished,  no  monarchy  destroyed, 
no  social  order  overthrown ;  if  the  past  had  to 
die  it  would  be  by  a  natural  process  of  disin- 
tegration and  not  by  the  violence  of  such  con- 
vulsive throes  as  had  brought  forth  a  new  world 
elsewhere.  England  was  at  this  time  best  adap- 
ted to  estimate  justly  such  a  movement  and  to 
incorporate  what  was  good  in  it  without  break- 
ing the  calm,  orderly  evolution  of  the  national 
literature.  Yet  it  was  this   country    which    was 


to  be  the  parent  of  the  Gothic  revival  in  archi- 
tecture, the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  in  paint- 
ing, and  in  literature  kindred  eccentricities  and 
revivals  which  served  to  sever  more  effectually 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  the  great  clas- 
sical tradition. 

The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  there  already  existed  in  England  a  move- 
ment which  had  certain  affinities  with  the  Ro- 
mantic movement  of  Germany  and  with  which 
the  latter  on  its  introduction  coalesced  so  that 
the  native  movement,  known  equally  as  the  Ro- 
mantic Revival,  is,  though  earlier  in  origin  and 
inspired  by  a  different  spirit,  generally  confound- 
ed with  the  exotic  movement.  For  the  sake  of 
distinction  we  may  give  the  native  movement 
the  name  of  antiquarian  and  the  two  may  be 
contrasted  thus. 

The  prime  aim  of  the  Romantic  Revival  was  ^ 
to  vivify  literature  by  exalting  Romance,  un- 
derstanding by  Romance  those  elements  in  let- 
ters which  excite  wonder.  It  was  the  distinguish- 
ing quality  of  the  medieval  romances  to  capti- 
vate the  attention  of  the  reader  by  a  series  of 
surprising  adventures  heightened  often  by  su- 
pernatural motifs  allowed  by  the  prevailing  be- 
liefs of  the  time-yTo  the  classicist  such  a  spe- 
cies of  literature  seemed  both  puerile  and  bar- 
barous, not  only  as  to  its  language  and  detail 
but  in  its  very  essence.  From  Horace  downwards 
the  classicist  considered  mere  astonishment  not 


very  consistent  with  the  true  dignity  of  man 
and  preferred  to  seek  the  function  of  imagina- 
tive literature  in  the  delineating  the  varieties  of 
human  character,  their  varying  fortunes  serving 
as  a  background,  ur  in  the  self-revelation  of  that 
character  by  means  of  the  accomplished  dialogue 
of  the  drama.  In  opposition  to  this  the  ro- 
manticist looked  out  upon  a  world  full  of  awe 
and  mystery  in  which  human  beings  seemed  to 
hold  but  a  small  and  fleeting  place.  He  could 
no  longer  say  confidently  with  the  classical  Pope 
'  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man '.  The 
proper  study  of  mankind  to  him  was  the  mys- 
terious universe  in  which  he  found  himself  in- 
volved, a  universe  fall  of  beauty  which  he  was 
bound  to  admire  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
that  is,  to  appreciate,  but  wifch_wp;xuler  rather 
than  understanding.  "With  such  writers  anima- 
ted by  such  aims  incident  infallibly  took  the 
place  of  character  and  the  actions  of  men  be- 
came more  important  than  their  nature  since  by 
action  alone  could  they  be  seen  to  live  and  to 
astonish.  This,  then,  the  love  of  mystery  and 
of  adventure,  was  the  link  which  bound  these 
men  to  the  writers  of  the  ages  of  faith. 

To  the  same  period  the  Antiquarian  move- 
ment in  England  looked  back;  but  the  writers 
concerned  in  it  were  men  of  very  different  aims 
and  idealsj  Horace  Walpole,  for  example,  one  of 
the  leaders  if  he  cannot  be  definitely  called  the 
founder  of  the  movement,  was  a  man   of  wide 
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but  shallow  interests  which  scarcely  included 
the  great  and  ultimate  problems  of  human  exis- 
tence. His  attitude  to  the  world  was  one  of 
easy  familiarity  rather  than  awe  and  homage. 
The  poems  of  Ohatterton,  an  arresting  symptom, 
are  archaic  in  style  and  language  rather  than 
in  content.  Th©  movement  was  in  fact  due  to 
curiosity  about  the  past  and  to  a  quite  compre- 
hensible desire  to  reconstruct  a  vanished  civil- 
isation from  its  literary  and  artistic  memo- 
rials ;  and  in  this  process  the  native  beauties  of 
the  old  material  revealed  themselves  and  insen- 
sibly invited  imitation  as  well  as  approval.  His- 
torical interest  begot  critical  appreciation.  It 
was  but  a  short  step  from  completing  a  frag- 
mentary ballad  to  composing  a  fresh  one  on  some 
kindred  theme  ;  and  the  conviction  easily  obtained 
that  indigenous  art  had  met  with  less  than 
its  due  at  the  hands  of  the  patrons  of  the  new 
learning. 

A  true  and  typical  disciple  of  the  antique 
rian  school  was  Walter  Scott.  By  nature  a  gen- 
uine and  facile,  though  not  perhaps  a  great 
poet,  he  displayed  from  his  earliest  years  an  in- 
tense love  for  the  antiquities  of  the  land  of  his 
forefathers,  the  border  country  of  England  and 
Scotland.  The  ancient  ballad  poetry  afforded  him 
special  delight  as  it  had  done  to  Percy,  Warton 
and  Ritson  before  him.  It  was  Percy's  Reliques , 
above  all,  those  poems  written  with  a  dramatic 
power  and  a  metrical  beauty  of  unique  quality, 
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that  induced  him  to  collect  the  ballads  of  the 
Scottish  Border  as  they  had  led  in  Germany 
Ben  Herder  to  write  his  '  Volksliedern '  and  the 
brothers  Grimm  their  'Kinder  =  und  Hausmar- 
chen  \ 

His  antiquarian  studies  were  fostered  by  a 
circumstance  which  promised  less  for  his  poet- 
ical vocation  :  his  apprenticeship  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession to  which  he  was  designed  by  his  father. 
It  was  while  he  was  pursuing  his  training  for 
the  law  that  he  learned  from  a  lecture  which 
he  heard  in  Edinburgh  on  the  subject  of  German 
literature  that  there  had  been  in  Germany  a  re- 
vival of  the  romantic  literature  to  which  he  was 
himself  devoted.  Inspired  by  this  news,  he  mas- 
tered the  German  tongue  and  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  movement  itself.  It  was 
thus  that  the  two  streams  met  and  coalesced  in 
Scott. 

The  first  visible  effect  of  his  new  enthusiasm 
was  his  translation  of  some  ballads  by  Burger, 
the  publication  of  which  was  well  received.  Here 
again  this  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  compo- 
sition of  original  work  in  the  same  style;  and 
he  produced  in  1801  three  ballads  published  in 
a  collection  of  '  Tales  of  Wonder  '  by  Matthew 
Lewis,  a  popular  writer  well  known  as  the  author 
of  a  melodramatic  romance  entitled  'The  Monk'. 

Meanwhile  he  had  not  neglected  the  researches 
begun  in  his  boyhood ;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
brought   out  the  first  part  of  the  Minstrel $y  of 


the  Scottish  Border,  an  annotated  collection  of 
ballads  relating  to  the  Border  country.  Again 
he  felt  the  desire  to  produce  original  work  of  kin- 
dred character  and  his  inspiration  in  this  instance 
came  from  a  lady.  Of  his  antiquarian  studies  gen- 
ealogical enquiry  had  formed  not  the  least  favour- 
ite element  and  he  delighted  to  trace  the  con- 
nexion between  his  father's  family  and  that  of 
the  great  house  of  Scott,  one  of  the  noblest  in 
his  countiy,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  was 
the  head.  Lady  Dalkeith,  daughter-in-law  of  the 
then  Duke,  who  was  acquainted  with  him  and 
familiar  with  his  work,  proposed  to  him  to  write 
a  ballad  on  the  subject  of  a  legend  which  she 
had  heard,  relating  to  a  mischievous  goblin  called 
Gilpin  Horner.  A  suggestion  from  such  a  source 
was  to  Scott  a  command  and  he  further  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  story  into  connexion  with 
the  family  of  Buccleugh.  The  metre  he  adopted 
was  the  novel  one  of  Coleridge's  'Christabel',  a 
poem  which  Scott  had  heard  in  part  recited  al- 
though ifc  was  not  published  at  the  time.  Of  the 
metre  of  Christabel  Leigh  Hunt  has  written  as 
follows  : 

'  Coleridge  saw  the  mistake  "which  had  heen  made  with 
regard  to  this  measure  '  (the  octosyllabic)  '  and  restored  it 
to  the  beautiful  freedom  of  which  it  was  capable,  by  cal- 
ling to  mind  the  liberties  allowed  its  old  musical  professors 
the  minstrels,  and  dividing  it  by  time  instead  of  syllables.  .  . 
He  varied  it  with  alternate  rhymes  and  stanzas,  with  rests 
and  omissions  precisely  analogous  to  those  in  music.  '  {Ima- 
gination and  Fancy,  1844). 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  Scott  should  have 
availed  himself  of  a  metre  so  apt  to  his  pur- 
pose neither  is  it  surprising  that  Coleridge  should 
have  bitterly  resented  the  appropriation  by  Scott 
of  the  fruit  of  his  genius. 

The  poem,  entitled  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel ',  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  1805.  The 
narrative  is  given  in  the  words  of  the  Minstrel 
of  the  title,  a  grey-haired  harper,  who  is  de- 
scribed in  the  opening  lines: 

'  The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
The  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old  ; 
His  withered  cheek  and  tresses  gray, 
Seemed  to  have  known  a  better  day  ; 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 
The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  he, 
Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry ;  ' 

The  Lay  took  the  popular  taste  to  an  extent 
which  astonished  the  author.  It  was  indeed  a 
refreshing  change  from  the  elaboration  and  ar- 
tificiality of  eighteenth  century  verse.  It  was  an 
interesting  story  told  with  vigour  and  simplicity. 
The  role  of  Gilpin  Horner  is  indeed  at  first  sight 
something  of  a  puzzle  but  the  readers  were  quite 
content  to  consider  the  goblin  a  mere  excres- 
cence, although  he  had  been  in  reality  the  rai- 
son  d'etre  of  the  poem. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  account  given 
by  Scott  himself  of  the  inception  of  the  Lay. 
In  the  Preface  he  says: 
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'The  Poem,  now  offered  to  the  Public,  is  intended  to 
illustrate  the  custom    and    manners,    which  anciently   pre- 
vailed on  the  Borders  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  inha- 
bitants, living  in  a  state  partly  pastoral    and  partly    war- 
like, and    combining   habits  of   constant    depredation    with 
the  influence  of  a  rude  spirit  of  chivalry,  were  often  enga 
ged  in  scenes,  highly  susceptible  of  poetical  ornament.  As 
the  description  of  scenery  and  manners  was  more  the  object 
of  the  Author,  than  a  combined  and  regular  narrative,  the 
plan  of  the  ancient  metrical  romance  was    adopted,   which 
allows  greater  latitude,  in  this  respect,  than  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  a  regular  poem.  The  same  model 
offered  other  facilities  as  it  permits  an  occasional  alteration 
of  measure,  which,  in  some  degree,  authorizes  the  changes  of 
rhythm  in  the  text.  The  machinery  also,  adopted  from  po- 
pular belief,  would  have  seemed  puerile  in  a  Poem,  which 
did  not  partake  of  the  rudeness  of  the  old  Ballad,  or  Me- 
trical Romance.  For  these  reasons,  the    Joem  was  put  into 
the  mouth  of  an  ancient  Minstrel,  the  last  of  the  race,  who, 
as  he  is  supposed  to  have  survived  the    Revolution,  might 
have  caught  somewhat  of  the  refinement  of  modern  poetry, 
without  losing  the  simplicity  of  his  original  model'. 

In  this  declaration  of  the  spirit  and  purport 
of  the  work  we  note  the  two  romantic  tenden- 
cies which  had  merged  in  Scott  on  the  one  hand 
in  the  stress  laid  on  '  scenery  '  and  on  the  other 
in  the  statement  that  it  is  intended  to  illustrate 
ancient  customs  and  manners ;  while  the  depre- 
catory manner  in  which  the  rudeness  and  pueri- 
lity of  subject  of  the  ancient  literature  is  referred 
to,  and  contrasted  with  the  refinement  of  mod- 
ern poetry  serves  to  show  that  there  was  in  Scott 
himself,  if  not  in  his  poetry,  a  fundamental 
basis  of  complacent  classicism. 
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When  we  turn  to  the  text  of  the  poem  we 
see  how  justly  the  promise  of  romance  is  borne 
out.  William  Deloraine, 

'  A  stark  moss-trooping  Scott.  .  . 
Steady  of  heart  and  stout  of  hand,  ' 

is  sent  by  the  '  Ladye  '  of  Branksome  to  Melrose 
Abbey  to  receive  from  a  monk  a  magic  volume 
which  had  been  buried  with  its  owner,  Michael 
Scott, 

'  A  wizard  of  such  dreaded  fame, 
That  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave, 
Him  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave, 
The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame  !  ' 

This  affords  an  opportunity  for  a  piece  of 
writing  typical  both  of  the  romantic  school  and 
of  Scott:  the  description  of  Melrose  Abbey,  the 
splendid  old  Gothic  fabric  in  which  the  magi- 
cian was  buried,  of  the  opening  of  the  grave 
and  of  the  taking  therefrom 

*  the  Mighty  Book, 
With  iron  clasped,  and  with  iron  bound:  ' 

On  Deloraine's  return  journe}^  he  unluckily 
meets  with  Lord  Cranstoun,  the  hereditary  enemy 
of  the  Buccleughs  and  at  the  same  time  the  secret 
lover  of  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  that  house.  In 
the  inevitable  encounter  Deloraine  is  worsted 
and  Cranstoun  gives  orders  to  his  page,  the  myste- 
rious goblin  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  to  tend 
the  wounded  man.  This  page  enters  the  strong- 
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hold  of  the  Buccleughs  and  actuated  by  his  in- 
nate malice,  lures  the  young  heir  out  of  the  cas- 
tle and  abandons  him  in  the  forest,  thereafter 
himself  assuming  the  shape  of  the  lost  boy  and 
returning  to  the  castle.  The  young  Buccleugh 
falls  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  English  sol- 
diers under  the  leadership  of  Lords  Howard  and 
Dacre.  The  English  hold  the  boy  as  a  hostage 
and  claim  in  exchange  Deloraine  of  whom  they 
said  that 

'  It  was  but  last  St  Cuthbert's  even 
He  pricked  to  Stapleton  on  Leven, 
Harried  the  lands  of  Richard  Musgravc, 
And  slew  his  brother  by  dint  of  glaive.  ' 

Finally  it  is  decided  that  Musgrave  and  De- 
loraine shall  fight  the  matter  out  between  them. 
The  combat  takes  place  ;  Musgrave  is  slain.  Then 
it  is  discovered  that  the  victorious  knight,  though 
wearing  Deloraine's  arms  is  in  reality  none  other 
than  Lord  Cranstoun.  The  Buccleughs  are  thus 
reconciled  to  their  hereditary  enemy  who  is  giv- 
en the  hand  of  Margaret.  Scots  and  English 
celebrate  the  happy  event  with  festivities  in  the 
course  of  which  a  supernatural  occurrence  strikes 
terror  into  all.  In  the  midst  of  a  portentous 
darkness,  the  wizard  Michael  Scott  apears  as  in 
a  flash  of  lightning  and  carries  off  the  goblin 
page,  none  knows  whither.  Awed  by  this  appa- 
rition, numbers  of  the  company  go  to  Melrose 
where  a  penitential  service  is  held  and  the  Min- 
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strel's  lay  closes  with  a  paraphrase  of  the  open- 
ing verses  of  the  hymn  Dies  Irae. 

We  have  here,  then,  a  very  vivid  and  a  very 
complete  picture  of  a  portion  of  mediaeval  so- 
ciety ;  but  a  picture  from  the  pen  of  a  sympa- 
thetic admirer,  not  an  accurate  historian  of  the 
period.  In  reality  the  simplicity  of  those  times 
was  often  grossness  ;  the  valour  often  brutality : 
Scott,  with  animus  as  well  as  art,  has  ignored 
the  one  and  softened  the  other  and  presented  a 
view  of  his  subject  which  may  justly  be  termed 
romantic  /"We  see  by  his  emphasis  on  natural 
scenery,  on  fighting  and  adventure,  that  is,  on 
men  as  actors  rather  than  as  characters,  and  by 
his  introduction  of  the  supernatural,  the  influence 
of  the  great  romantic  movement  in  other  coun- 
tries. From  the  professed  object  of  the  work,  '  to 
illustrate  the  customs  and  manners  which  an- 
ciently prevailed  on  the  Borders ',  we  see  the  in- 
fluence ot  that  other  and  native  movement,  also 
romantic,  which  we  have  termed  antiquarian. 
The  love  interest  enables  us  to  style  it  roman- 
tic in  yet  another  sense  of  the  word.  It  remains 
to  ask  whether  there  is  any  non-romantic  ele- 
ment in  it. 

If  by  non-romantic  we  mean  material  or  treat- 
ment such  as  would  have  been  acceptable  to  the 
conservative  classical  school,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  we  shall  find  very  little.  "We  have  seen 
that  the  poem  is  really  nothing  but  an  ampli- 
fication of  the  ballad  in  form;  this  would  have 
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been  quite  enough  to  condemn  it  in  the  eyes 
of  the  conservative  critics.  Compare,  for  instance, 
the  opinion  of  Johnson,  the  great  literary  dicta- 
tor of  the  previous  generation,  on  the  noblest  of 
the  ancient  ballads,  Chevy  Chase: 

1  In  Chevy  Chase.  .  . .  there  is  chill  and  lifeless  imhe- 
cillity.  The  story  cannot  possibly  be  told  in  a  manner  that 
shall  make  less  impression  on  the  mind.  '  1 

Aristotle,  the  great  founder  of  criticism,  had 
denned  poetry  as  an  imitative  art.  A  poem,  there- 
fore, designed  like  this  to  '  illustrate  customs 
and  manners '  would  have  to  that  extent  deserv- 
ed approval ;  and  the  fact  that  the  action  is  con- 
tinuous, that  the  '  unities  '  are  observed,  would 
have  been  likewise  placed  to  its  credit.  But  when 
it  came  to  be  seen  that  all  this  submission  to 
authority  was  only  to  depict  the  manners  of  bar- 
barians and  those  of  local  obscurity  it  is  likely 
that  little  further  favour  would  have  been  shown 
to  the  work. 
V-  On  the  other  hand,  if  by  non-romantic  we 
mean  those  qualities  in  letters  other  than  those 
designed  to  excite  wonder,  we  shall  see  that  the 
conception  of  the  work  and  much  of  its  execu- 
tion must  be  considered  non-romantic.  For  the 
professed  design  of  it  is  antiquarian,  to  give  a 
picture  of  ancient  times  and  manners.  Such  a 
design  would  never  have  commended  itself  to 
the  romanticists  elsewhere.  When  those  writers 


1  Johnson,  Lives  of  the  English  Poets. 
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gave  a  medieval  setting  to  their  work  it  was  with 
the  object  of  making  it  remote  from  reality,  not 
with  the  object  of  depicting  reality.  And  the 
antiquarian  intention  is  predominant  throughout 
the  poem  in  the  constant  use  of  archaic  terms 
which  have  to  be  explained  in  footnotes,  in  de- 
scriptions of  dress  and  in  the  attention  called 
to  habits  which  cannot  but  strike  the  modern 
reader  as  offensive  or  ludicrous ;  as  for  example 
where  the  borderers  are  said  to  have  used  their 
1  whingers  ?  or  poniards  alike  for  the  purpose  of 
stabbing  their  foes  and  of  cutting  their  food. 
The  characters  are  for  the  most  part  real,  not 
fictitious,  and  the  action  so  far  as  concerns 
the  combats  between  Cranstoun  and  Deloraine 
and  between  Cranstoun  and  Musgrave,  and  the 
hostile  advance  of  the  English  party,  the  cap- 
ture and  redemption  of  the  young  heir  and  the 
subsequent  speedy  reconciliation  of  Scots  and 
English,  that  is,  the  bulk  of  the  story,  is  natu- 
ral and  probable  and  such  as  can  be  abundantly 
parallelled  from  the  actual  history  of  the  times. 
The  love  interest,  though  romantic  in  a  sense 
of  the  word  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  of 
later,  is  of  such  a  kind  as  is  common  to  all 
schools  of  imaginative  writing;  and  is  besides 
quite  a  minor  feature  in  the  narrative.  So  far, 
Scott  has  fulfilled  the  archaeological  promise  of 
his  preface  and  the  poem  betrays  no  indubitable 
trace  of  the  romantic  revival.  The  supernatu- 
ral  machinery   of  the   poem   must   however  be 
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considered  as  inspired  by  or  at  least  as  in  har- 
mony with  the  foreign  school.  Where    the   aim 
is  to  excite  astonishment  the  artifice    of   intro- 
ducing an  agency  not  to  be  found  amongst  the 
known  forces  of  nature  is  so  obvious    as   to  be 
almost  irresistible  ;  and  we  see  that  this   device 
was  so   prevalent   that   not    even    Balzac    could 
escape  from  it.  On  this  view  the  appearance  and 
exploits  of  Michael  Scott  and   the    goblin    page 
are  comprehensible  ;  more  so  than  on    the    sup- 
position that  they  are  intended  to  illustrate  the 
customs  and  manners  which  anciently  prevailed. 
The  Lay  may  justly  be  called  a  great  poem 
and  in  it  Scott  attained  a  height  of  poetical  ex-    v^ 
cellence    which   he   afterwards   rarely    equalled 
and  never  surpassed.  Encouraged  by  the  success 
which  attended  its  publication,  in  1808  he  pro- 
duced '  Marmion  '.  The  intention  here  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Lay,  as  we  are  informed  in  the 
Advertisement  prefixed  to  it  where  the  poem  is 
described  as  '  an  attempt  to  paint  the  manners 
of  the  feudal  times,  upon  a  broader  scale'.  The 
story  is  concerned  with  the   adventures    of  an 
English  knight,  from  whom  the  poem  takes  its 
title,  and  his  death   at   the   battle    of  Flodden, 
the  famous  battle  on  the  9th  of  September  1513, 
in  which  King  James  IV  and  ten  thousand  Scots 
fell  like   heroes.    In    the    composition   there    are 
signs  of  haste.  Although    the  author  terms  it  a 
romantic  tale   there   are   some   blemishes   to   be 
found  which  give  it  in  parts  a  far  from  roman- 
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tic  effect.  Thus  Marmion's  crime,  that  of  forgery, 
is  not  one  which  we  associate  with  the  spirit 
of  chivalry  and  indeed  Scott  himself  speaks  of 
it  as  '  the  crime  of  a  commercial,  rather  than 
a  proud  and  warlike  age'.  The  poem  is  in  six 
cantoes,  to  each  of  which  there  is  an  introduc- 
tion in  verse.  The  metre  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Lay  and  is  used  with  even  greater  facility. 
There  is  here  no  supernatural  machinery  the 
place  of  which  is  to  some  extent  taken  by  the 
story  of  a  nun  who  had  broken  her  vows  and 
become  the  mistress  of  Marmion  by  whom  she 
is  at  length  deserted  and  on  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  is  condem- 
ned to  death  by  being  immured  alive  beneath 
the  remote  abbey  on  the  island  of  Lindisfarne. 
This  is  an  incident  of  the  kind  which  we  as- 
sociate rather  with  the  proceedings  of  the  secu- 
lar than  the  spiritual  powers  of  those  days  and 
was  obviously  introduced  by  Scott  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  feelings  of  awe  and  terror  in 
the  reader  and  not  for  that  of  giving  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  the  '  manners  of  the  feudal  times  \ 
The  descriptions  of  scenery  are  notable  and 
beautiful ;  such  for  instance  as  that  with  which 
the  first  canto  begins  : 

'  Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep, 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and  deep, 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone : 
The  battled  towers,  the  Donjon  Keep, 
The  loop-hole  grates  where  captives  weep, 
The  flanking  halls  that  round  it  sweep, 
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In  yellow  lustre  shone. 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky, 

Seemed  forms  of  giant  height: 
Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  rs 
Flashed  hack  again  the  western  hlaze, 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light.  ' 

In  the  second  canto  the  description  of  the 
Abbe}7  of  Lindisfarne,  a  Norman  building,  sug- 
gests comparison  with  that  of  the  Gothic  Mel- 
rose in  the  Lay: 

1  In  Saxon  strength  that  Abbey  frowned, 
With  massive  arches  broad  and  round, 
That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row 
On  ponderous  columns,  short  and  low, 

Built  ere  the  art  was  known, 
By  pointed  aisle,  and  shafted  stalk, 
The  arcades  of  an  alley' d  walk 

To  emulate  in  stone.  ' 

It  would  be  impossible,  even  in  prose,  to  de- 
scribe more  accurately  or  more  vividly  this  spe- 
cies of  architecture. 

Of  equal  merit  in  another  kind,  are  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  great  battle  contained  in  the 
final  canto  :  where  we  also  read  what  are  cer- 
tainly the  best-known  lines  of  Scott  and  some 
of  the  most  frequently  quoted  in  the  English 
language.  The  wounded  Marmion,  dying  and 
alone,  longs  for  a  draught  of  water  which  is 
brought  to  him  by  Clara,  the  heroine  of  the 
poem,  a  lady  whom  he  has  injured  and  perse- 
cuted. This  pathetic  incident  draws  from  the 
poet  the  exquisite  reflection: 
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'  O,  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,   coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made  ; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow 
A  ministering  angel  thou  !  ' 

Lines  so  classical  in  form  and  so  truly  '  hu- 
mane' in  sentiment  show  that  his  romanticism 
had  not  divorced  our  author  from  an  intimate 
union  with  the  actual  life  and  heart  of  man- 
kind. 

In  f  Marmion  '  the  unity  of  the  poem  is  bro- 
ken by  change  of  scene  and  by  the  introduc- 
tions to  the  several  cantoes,  which  are  not  brief 
arguments  as  are  found  in  Ariosto  and  Spenser 
but  lengthy  and  somewhat  rambling  discourses. 

A  third  romantic  poem  from  the  pen  of  Scott 
appeared  in  1810.  This  was  the  'Lady  of  the  Lake'. 
The  scene  of  this  he  placed  in  the  Highlands 
of  Perthshire,  a  beautiful  country  with  which 
he  was  familiar  and  which  he  loved.  The  char- 
acter of  the  Highland  scenery  and  the  strange 
patriarchal  state  of  society  which  had  till  so  re- 
cently persisted  in  that  part  of  Scotland  afford- 
ed ideal  grounds  whereon  to  construct  a  poetic 
romance,  as  the  reception  given  to  Macpherson's 
Ossian  had  already  proved. 

The  Highland  scenery  had  always  powerfully 
acted  on  the  fancy  of  poets  and  had  been  the 
source  of  many  touching  lines: 

'  When  I  roved,  a  young  Highlander,  o  'er  the  dark  heath  ' 
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sings  the  poet  of  Childe  Harold, 

'I  arose  with  the  dawn;   with  my  dog  as  my  guide 
From  mountain  to  moutain   I  bounded  along, 

I  breasted  the  billows  of  Dee  's  rushing  tide, 

And  heard  at   a  distance  the  Highlander'  s  song.  ' 

It  inspired '  The  Blind  Highland  Boy'  and  ;  The 
Highland  Hut'  of  Word  worth,  the  great  leader  of 
the  romantic  movement,  so  strongly  attached  to 
Scott,  for  whom,  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure 
from  Abbotsford  for  Naples,  he  wrote  some  beau- 
tiful lines.  It  likewise  inspired  Burns  with 
amongst  others,  those  touching  verses  full  of 
deep  feeling  for  his  country: 

'  My  heart  's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here  ; 
My  heart  's  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  the  deer ; 
Chasing  the     wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe, 
My  heart  7s  in  the  Highlands  wherever       go. 
Farewell  to  the  Highlands,  farewell  to  the  North, 
The  birthplace  of  valour,  the  country  of  worth: 
"Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove, 
The  hills  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  I  love.  ' 

The  poem,  like  its  two  predecessors,  is  con- 
tained in  six  cantoes.  The  time  of  the  action, 
Scott  says  in  the  Advertisement,  includes  six 
days,  and  the  transactions  of  each  day  occupy 
a  canto.  This  regularity  in  the  design  suggests 
a  return  to  more  classical  models  and  so  does 
the  metre  which  is  no  longer  that  of  Christabel 
but,  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  poem, 
that  of  the  octo-syllabic  couplet,  the  metre  of 
Hudibras  and  of  many  of  the  seventeenth   and 
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eighteenth  century  poets.  This  is  varied  in  places 
by  the  introduction  of  songs  sung  by  different 
characters,  amongst  which  occurs  the  ballad  of 
Alice  Brand,  one  of  the  happiest  imitations  of 
an  ancient  ballad. 

The  supernatural  element  again  has  no  part 
in  the  action  and  the  motive  may  be  said  on 
the  whole  to  be  antiquarian. 

The  descriptions  of  the  Stag-hunt  in  the  first 
canto  culminating  where  the  dogs  threw  them- 
selves in  Loch  Katrine 

1  Gleaming  with  the  setting  sun  ' 

to  follow  their  master  who  embarks  with  Ellen 
Douglas, 

i  The  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand  ' 

and  of  the  sending  of  the  Fiery  Cross  and  the 
Gathering  of  the  clans  in  the  third  show  that 
Scott  had  not  lost  his  power  in  a  mode  of  writing 
now  become  characteristic  of  him.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  King  disguised  as  the  wandering 
Knight  of  Snowdoun, 

1  Lord  of  a  barren  heritage, 

Which  his  brave  sires,  from  age  to  age, 

By  their  good  swords  had  held  with  toil ; 

is  both  felicitous  and  historically  plausible,  such 
wanderings  having  been  a  favourite  diversion 
of  James  V,  the  monarch  in  question. 

This  poem  was  received  with  universal  ap- 
plause but  it  was  the  last  poetical  success  that 
Scott   obtaiced.   He   produced   in  the   following 
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year  a  shorter  poem,  the  'Vision  of  Don  Roderick', 
written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza  and  dealing 
with  Spanish  history  including  the  war  in  Spain. 
In  1812  appeared  '  Rokeby  ',  a  tale  of  Yorkshire 
during  the  great  Civil  War.  Here  he  was  no 
longer  amongst  scenes  which  he  had  known  and 
loved  from  his  infancy ;  and  the  poem  is  certainly 
dull  and  unattractive.  The  regular  metre  of  '  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  '  is  used  and  has  here  become 
yet  more  rigid  and  mechanical.  As  an  instance  of 
its  extraordinary  lifelessness  we  may  compare  a 
few  lines  in  the  fourth  canto,  designed  seemingly 
to  excite  some  degree  of  terror,  with  those  in 
the  Lay  describing  the  apparition  of  Michael 
Scott: 

'  Moonless  the  sky,  the  hour  was  late, 
When  a  loud  summons  shook  the  gate, 
And  sore  for  entrance  and  for  aid 
A  voice  of  foreign  accent  prayed. 
The  Porter  answered  to  the  call 
Aud  instant  rushed  into  the  hall 
A  Man  whose  aspect  and  attire 
Startled  the  circle  by  the  fire.  ' 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  these  inex- 
pressibly banal  and  commonplace  lines  and  the 
poem  of  which  they  are  a  just  specimen  can  be 
from  the  same  pen  which  years  before  had  struck 
a  new  chord  with  lines  such  as  these : 

*  A  wonderous  shade  involved  them  all : 

It  was  not  eddying  mist  or  fog, 

*■ 
Drained  by  the  sun  from  fen  or  bog ; 
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Of  no  eclipse  had  sages  told  ; 
And  yet,  as  it  came  on  apace, 
Each  one  could  scarce  his  neighbour  's  face, 

Conld  scarce  his  own  stretched  hand  behold. 
A  secret  horror  checked  the  feast, 
And  chilled  the  soul  of  every  guest ; 

Then  sudden  through  the  darkened  air 
A  flash  of  lightning  came.  ' 

Besides  the  intrinsic  defects  of  his  poetry 
there  were  other  circumstances  which  combined 
to  alienate  the  popular  taste  from  his  work.  The 
public  had  grown  tired  of  his  style  because  it 
had  brought  forward  a  host  of  imitators  who  had 
succeeded  in  vulgarising  the  style.  And  more  fatal 
than  that,  a  greater  planet  had  appeared  in  the 
literary  firmament.  Scott  had  been  eclipsed  by 
Byron. 

In  1805  Scott  had  started  a  romance  and  two 
years  after  the  appearance  of  '  Bokeby '  he  happe- 
ned to  turn  up  the  discarded  manuscript  of  the 
opening  chapters.  He  determined  to  finish  the 
work  and  the  result  was  '  Waverley  or  'Tis  Sixty 
Years  Since  ',  the  first  of  that  great  series  of 
historical  romances  which  have  set  their  author 
amongst  the  greatest  writers  of  all  time. 

In  dealing  with  the  prose  writings  of  Scott, 
even  more  than  when  dealing  with  his  poetical 
works,  it  is  difficult  to  classify  the  elements 
which  compose  them  as  romantic  and  non-ro- 
mantic without  all  appearance  of  confusion.  And 
the  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  vastly 
different   meaning    which   has   attached   to   the 
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term  romance  at  varying  periods  in  the  history 
of  letters.  We  have  already,  we  hope  with  suf- 
ficient success  and  perspicacity,  shown  how  the 
epithet  romantic  is,  though  commonly,  yet  not 
very  happily,  applied  to  that  school  of  English 
writing  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  of  which 
Scott  was  in  one  of  his  aspects  a  disciple. 

Similarly  we  find    that    the    same    word    ro- 
mantic is  used  to  describe  both  the  adventurous 
and  the  amorous  elements  in  works   of  fiction. 
What  is   the  cause   of  this    equivocation  ?    We 
shall  find  it  in  the  common  application    of  the 
name  romance  to  the   imaginative   writings    of 
the  middle  ages  and  to  a  species  of  composition 
which  was  popular  in  the  seventeenth   century 
and  which  earned  the  satire  of  Boileau.  In  the 
medieval  romances  the  chief  aim  was  to  aston- 
ish, the  love-interest  being  a  minor  one  or  non- 
existent; in  the  post-renaissance   romances   the  lu 
love-interest  was  predominant.  It  was,  of  course, 
to  the  earlier  and   genuine   romances   that   the 
founders  of  the  Romantic  Revival  turned  their 
admiring  eyes;  but  the  romances  of  the  second 
type,  worthless  as  they    are,    had   in   their   day 
enjoyed  such  popularity  that  the  word  'romance' 
inevitably  calls  up  thoughts  of  lovers  and  love. 
The  novels  of  Scott  all  centre  round   the   loves 
of  a  hero  and  heroine  as  do  most  other  novels  ; 
and  as  in  speaking  of  them  it  is  impossible   to 
ignore  such  an  element,  so  it  is  impossible    on 
such  occasions,  when  estimating  the  aptness  and 
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delicacy  with  which  that  interest  is  unfolded, 
totally  to  avoid  the  use  of  that  word,  equivocal 
though  it  be,  which  custom  sanctions  and  which 
the  absence  af  a  synonym  demands. 

The  Waverley  Novels  are  a  series  of  Histo- 
rical Romances;  and  the  first  and  most  obvious 
analysis  which  can  be  made  of  them  is  that 
which  is  contained  in  such  a  description:  their 
segregation,  that  is,  into  the  elements  of  his- 
tory and  of  romance.  Which  predominates  in 
the  composition  ?  Were  they  designed  merely  to 
make  certain  historical  periods  or  episodes,  them- 
selves selected  for  their  inherent  romance,  more 
vivid  to  the  reader ;  or  was  the  historical  factor 
introduced  to  magnify  and  give  an  air  of  sub- 
stance to  a  series  of  imaginary  adventures  to 
which  the  author's  mind  had  given  birth  ?  To 
answer  this  merely  from  inspection  of  the  nov- 
els would  not  in  every  case  be  very  easy  or 
very  reliable.  The  relation  which  the  two  ele- 
ments actually  bore  to  one  another  may  be  better 
deduced  from  information  furnished  by  Scott 
himself  in  an  introduction  to  the  first  collected 
edition  of  the  Novels  which  appeared  under  the 
author's  name. 

Scott  tells  us  that,  when  a  growing  youth, 
he  had  access  to  a  library  containing  a  consi- 
derable collection  of  books  and  which  was  '  pe- 
culiarly rich  in  works  of  fiction.  It  exhibited 
specimens  of  every  kind,  from  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  and  the  ponderous  folios  of  Cyrus  and 
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Cassandra,'  (typical  romantic  works  of  the  se- 
venteenth century)  down  to  the  most  approved 
works  of  later  times.'  He  became,  he  tells  us,  '  a 
glutton  of  books.  I  believe  I  read  almost  all  the 
romances,  old  plays,  and  epic  poetry  in  that  for- 
midable collection.'  This  produced  satiety  and 
he  turned  to  history  and  works  of  fact  where 
he  found  '  events  nearly  as  wonderful  as  those 
which  were  the  work  of  imagination,  with  the 
additional  advantage  that  they  were  at  least  in 
a  great  measure  true'.  This  account  of  his  read- 
ing and  taste  is  of  great  critical  and  psycholog- 
ical interest.  He  delighted  in  the  marvellous 
but  he  liked  better  to  find  it  allied  to  reality.  He 
preferred  that  his  romance  should  be  true,  to 
the  extent  of  having  at  least  probability  and 
verisimilitude ;  not  in  the  symbolical  or  mystical 
sense  in  which  it  might  be  claimed  that  such 
romances  as  Sintram,  Undine,  the  Shadowless 
Man  and  others  of  the  foreign  school  were  true. 
He  also  tells  us  that  he  completed  and  pre- 
pared for  publication  an  unfinished  romance  by 
the  antiquary  Joseph  Strut t.  The  object  of  this 
work  was  to  illustrate  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  antiquarian  ele- 
ment in  this  was  quite  to  the  taste  of  Scott ;  but 
it  failed  to  commend  itself  to  the  public.  This 
was  no  doubt  the  cause  that  in  his  own  nov- 
els Scott  suppressed  his  tendency  to  introduce 
an  excessive  amount  of  antiquarian  detail  and 
thus  gave  them  a  less  archeological  flavour  than 
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tliey  would  otherwise  have  had.  The  experience 
was  fortunate  for  Scott  and  for  the  popularity 
of  his  novels. 

Prom  the  same  source  we  learn  that  before 
this  he  had  conceived  the  design  of  emulating 
Horace  Walpole.  '  I  had  nourished ',  he  says,  '  the 
ambitious  desire  of  composing  a  tale  of  chivalry, 
which  was  to  be  in  the  style  of  the  Castle  of 
Otranto,  with  plenty  of  Border  characters,  and 
supernatural  incident.'  It  is  important  to  note 
here  the  confession  by  Scott  of  this  primary  in- 
spiration by  the  English  Romantic  writers  and 
the  emphasis  which,  in  the  projected  work,  was 
to  be  laid  on  the  supernatural ;  while  the  Border 
characters  who  were  to  figure  in  it  show  that 
there-  was  even  then  in  his  mind  the  seed  of 
that  which  was  ultimately  to  prove  the  most 
characteristic  fruit  of  his  genius. 

In  the  Waverley  novels,  then,  it  is  the  his- 
torical interest  that  is  predominant.  The  author's 
aim  is  to  reconstruct  and  to  represent  vividly 
to  the  reader  scenes  and  events  of  past  time  ; 
and  he  seeks  to  obtain  the  requisite  vividness 
by  depicting  a  series  of  exciting  incidents  to 
capture  the  reader' s  attention.  The  characters 
who  are  to  achieve  these  wonderful  adventures 
are  a  secondary  consideration ;  in  drawing  them 
he  availed  himself  perforce  of  his  experience  of 
actual  life.  Consequently,  the  charge  has  been 
made  that  these  personages  speak  and  act  too 
much  in  the  manner  of  men  and  women  of  the 
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author's  own  days.  Scott,  had  he  been  taxed 
with  this,  would  probably  have  replied  that,  to 
his  thinking,  human  nature  in  all  ages  was  sub 
stantially  the  same;  we  of  to  day  will  perhaps 
take  a  different  view  but  we  must  allow  that 
had  he  presented  accurately  and  unsparingly 
the  thirteenth  century  in  its  ignorant  ferocity 
or  the  eighteenth  century  in  its  superficiality, 
narrowness  and  banality  he  would  have  com- 
mended neither  his  novels  nor  the  periods  of 
which  they  treated  to  the  favour  of  his  first 
readers. 

Scott,  indeed,  had  given  much  sympathetic 
observation  to  the  study  of  all  classes  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  and  the  fruit  of  this  could 
not  but  find  place  in  his  works.  We  cannot  help 
feeling,  as  we  turn  over  his  pages,  that  many  a 
character  has  had  its  original  in  the  circle  of 
acquaintance  of  the  author ;  and  this  gives  a  fas- 
cination and  verisimilitude  to  much  of  his  work 
even  while  it  may  involve  the  delineation  of  hab- 
its of  thought  and  action  which  calm  reflection 
condemns  as  anachronistic. 

But  we  shall  form  a  clearer  notion  of  the 
qualities  of  these  remarkable  works  by  consider- 
ing some  of  the  more  important  of  them  indi- 
vidually. 

1  Waverley,  his  first  novel  and  that  from  which 
the  whole  series  takes  its  name,  appeared  in  1814 
and,  like  its  successors,  was  published  anony- 
mously. In  this  the  hero  is  an  unusual  type  of 
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English  squire  who  passes  his  youth  surrounded 
by  romances  and  sunk  in  dreams.  His  character 
is  somewhat  soft  and,  indeed,  the  opposite  of 
the  average  young  English  country  gentleman. 
The  figure  is  rather  weak  for  the  hero  of  a  ro- 
mance, but  his  adventures  polish  him  into  a  re- 
spectable knight  before  the  end  of  the  story. 
He  is  represented  as  cutting  rather  a  poor  figure 
in  Gardiner' s  dragoons  as  he  '  was  liable  to  fits 
of  absence,  in  which  his  blunders  excited  some 
mirth  and  called  down  some  reproof.  This  is 
not  a  very  romantic  touch.  But  his  adventures 
with  Donald  Bean  Lean,  '  the  outlawed  and 
lawless  bandit,  totally  different  in  appearance 
and  manner  from  what  his  imagination  had  an- 
ticipated' and  his  subsequent  adventures  under 
Vich  Ian  Vohr'  s  banner,  give  him  the  true  chiv- 
alric  touch  which  is  needed. 

Of  the  other  characters,  the  Lady  Flora,  the 
chieftain's  sister,  with  her  Highland  pride,  is  a 
figure  almost  masculine  in  her  enthusiasm  and 
coldness,  while  Rose  Bradwardine  —  the  Rose 
of  Tully  Veolan  —  '  a  very  pretty  girl  of  the 
Scotch  type  of  beauty,  that  is,  with  a  profusion 
of  hair  of  paley  gold,  and  a  skin  like  the  snow 
of  her  .own  mountains  in  whiteness'  seems  lack- 
ing in  character  at  first;  though  her  interven- 
tion on  Waverley' s  behalf  when  captured  by 
Gilfillan  '  one  of  the  sect  who  are  termed  Cam- 
eronians  from  their  leader,  Richard  Camer<  .1  ' 
touches  a  lofty  level  of  romance. 


Fergus,  the  chieftain,  a  noble  character,  lofty 
and  splendid,  romantic  even  in  his  cruelty  and 
refined  except  as  to  his  violent  temper,  is  too 
ambitious  to  be  a  hero,  though  he  is  more  of  a 
hero  than  Waverley.  The  description  which  Scott 
has  given  of  this  warrior  amid  the  wildly  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  the  Highlands  is  of  his  best. 
Here  the  chief's  revelry  with  minstrel  and  go- 
blet, as  in  ancient  romance,  sets  him  in  contrast 
with  Waverley  who  appears  a  strange  enough 
figure  amidst  this  party  of  warriors.  The  de- 
scriptions of  nature  with  which  the  author  has 
interspersed  the  account  of  Waverley' s  journey 
from  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine's  castle  to  Fergus ' 
Highland  fortress  are  beautiful  and  romantic  in 
the  extreme. 

The  account  of  Waverley's  visit  to  Donald 
Bean  Lean  and  the  description  of  the  latter' s  cave 
1  illuminated  by  torches  made  of  pine-tree,  which 
emitted  a  bright  and  bickering  light,  assisted 
by  the  red  glare  of  a  large  charcoal  fire,  round 
which  were  seated  five  or  six  armed  Highlanders, 
while  others  were  indistinctly  seen  couched  on 
their  plaids,  in  the  more  remote  recesses  of  the 
cavern ' ;  the  breakfast  laid  by  Alice,  the  damsel 
of  the  Highland  Cacus'  den,  ■  busy,  to  the  best  of 
her  power,  in  arranging  to  advantage  a  morning 
repast  of  milk,  eggs,  barley-bread,  fresh  butter 
and  honey-comb ' ;  and  the  journey  to  and  meet- 
ing /ith  Fergus,  whose  countenance  '  resembled 
a  smiling  summer's  day,  in  which,  notwithstand- 
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ing,  we  are  made  sensible  by  certain  though 
slight  signs,  that  it  may  thunder  and  lighten 
before  the  close  of  evening  ' ;  the  feast  in  the 
hall,  which  '  occupied  all  the  first  story  of  Ian 
nan  Chaistel'  s  original  erection ',  where  '  the 
screaming  of  the  bagpipers,  the  echoing  of  the 
vaulted  roof,  and  clang  of  the  Celtic  tongue, 
produced  such  a  Babel  of  noises,  that  Waverley 
dreaded  his  ears  would  never  recover  it  \  and 
Flora' s  garden,  are  striking  passages  which  lend 
a  romantic  atmosphere  to  the  work.  Take,  for 
example,  the  last  of  these : 

'  It  was  up  the  course  of  this  last  stream  that  "Waver- 
ley, like  a  knight  of  romance  was  conducted  by  the  fail- 
Highland  damsel,  his  silent  guide.  A  small  path,  which 
had  been  rendered  easy  in  many  places  for  Flora's  accomo- 
dation, led  him  through  scenery  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion from  that  which  he  had  just  quitted.  Around  the  cas- 
tle, all  was  cold,  bare,  and  desolate,  yet  tame  even  in 
desolation ;  but  this  narrow  glen,  at  so  short  a  distance, 
seemed  to  open  into  the  land  of  romance.  The  rock  assumed 
a  thousand  peculiar  and  varied  forms.  In  one  place,  a  crag 
of  huge  size  presented  its  gigantic  bulk,  as  if  to  forbid  the 
passenger's  farther  progress;  and  it  was  not  until  he  ap- 
proached its  very  base,  that  Waverley  discerned  the  sudden 
and  acute  turn  by  which  the  pathway  wheeled  its  course 
around  this  formidable  obstacle.  In  another  spot,  the  projec- 
ting rocks  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  chasm  had  ap- 
proached so  near  to  each  other,  that  two  pine-trees  laid 
across,  and  covered  with  turf,  formed  a  rustic  bridge  at 
the  height  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

While  gazing  at  this  pass  of  peril,  which  crossed,  like 
a  single  black  line,  the  small  portion  of  blue  sky  not  in- 
tercepted  by  the   projecting  rocks    on    cither    side,    ii    was 
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with  a  sensation  of  horror  that  Waverley  beheld  Flora  ami 
her  attendant  appear,  like  inhabitants  of  another  region, 
propped,  as  it  were,  in  mid  air,  upon  this  trembling  struc- 
ture. She  stopped  upon  observing  him  below,  and,  with 
an  air  of  graceful  ease,  which  made  him  shudder,  waved 
her  handkerchief  to  him  by  way  of  signal.  He  was  unable, 
from  the  sense  of  dizziness  which  her  situation  conveyed, 
to  return  the  salute;  and  was  never  more  relieved  than 
when  the  fair  apparition  passed  on  from  the  precarious 
eminence  which  she  seemed  to  occupy  with  so  much  indif- 
ference, and  disappeared  on  the  other  side. 

Advancing  a  few  yards,  and  passing  under  the  bridge 
which  he  had  viewed  with  so  much  terror,  the  path  ascend- 
ed rapidly  from  the  edge  of  the  brook,  and  the  glen  wid- 
ened into  a  silvan  amphitheatre,  waving  with  birch,  young 
oaks,  and  hazels,  with  here  and  there  a  scattered  yew-tree. 
The  rocks  now  receded,  but  still  showed  their  grey  and 
shaggy  crests  rising  among  the  coj>se-wood.  Still  higher, 
rose  eminences  and  peaks,  some  bare,  some  clothed  with 
wood,  some  round  and  purple  with  heath,  and  others 
splintered  into  rocks  and  crags.  At  a  short  turning,  the 
path,  which  had  for  some  furlongs  lost  sight  of  the  brook, 
suddenly  placed  Waverley  in  front  of  a  romantic  waterfall. 
It  was  not  so  remarkable  either  for  great  height  or  quan- 
tity of  water,  as  for  the  beautiful  accompaniments  which 
made  the  spot  interesting.  After  a  broken  cataract  of  about 
twenty  feet,  the  stream  was  received  in  a  large  natural  basin 
tilled  to  the  brim  with  water,  which,  where  the  bubbles  of 
the  fall  subsided,  was  so  exquisitely  clear,  that  although 
it  was  of  great  depth,  the  eye  could  discern  each  pebble 
at  the  bottom.  Eddying  round  this  reservoir,  the  brook 
found  its  way  over  a  broken  part  of  the  ledge,  and  formed 
a  second  fall,  which  seemed  to  seek  the  very  abyss ;  then 
wheeling  out  beneath  from  among  the  smooth  dark  rocks, 
which  it  had  polished  for  ages,  it  wandered  murmuring 
down  the  glen,  forming  the  stream  up  which  Waverley 
had  just  ascended.  The  borders  of  this  romantic   reservoir 
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corresponded  in  beauty ;  but  it  was  a  beauty  of  a  stern 
and  commanding  cast,  as  if  in  the  act  of  expanding  into 
grandeur.  Mossy  banks  of  turf  were  broken  and  interrupted 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  some  of  which  had  been  planted 
under  the  direction  of  Flora,  but  so  cautiously  that  they 
added  to  the  grace,  without  diminishing  the  romantic  wild- 
ness  of  the  scene.  ' 

Donald  Bean  Lean  is  romantic  in  his  adven- 
tures, but  is  himself  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
romance.  He  is  not  sufficiently  a  villain  to  inte- 
rest us  in  his  evil. 

The  Baron  of  Bradwardine  with  his  bears, 
*  the  chosen  crest  of  his  family, '  is  one  of  the 
best  romantic  personages  in  the  work.  His  lan- 
guage garnished  with  Latin,  his  strict  ideas  in 
matters  of  knightly  courtesy,  his  feudal  tenure 
of  his  barony  are  all  well  founded  in  the  spi- 
rit of  romance.  And  so,  indeed,  is  his  beautiful 
daughter,  '  running  with  the  speed  of  a  fairy. ' 

Scott  was  always  painting  the  Highland  life 
and  character  he  knew  and,  as  we  see  from  the 
blemishes  in  the  character  of  Fergus,  was  not 
yet  in  the  mood  for  idealising  it. 

The  latter  part  of  the  work,  introducing 
the  Prince,  Charles  Edward,  and  his  Court,  Fer- 
gus's intrigues  for  his  earldom  and  for  his  sis- 
ter's marriage  with  Waverley,  both  doomed 
to  failure  and  neither  very  romantic  in  con- 
ception or  design,  is  laid  in  Edinburgh  and 
afterwards  in  the  North  of  England.  There  is 
again  much  romantic  description  of  the  Hi- 
ghlanders on  the  march,  with  some  unromantic 
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detail  on  their  badly  armed  followers,  the  ac- 
count of  the  altercation  between  Fergus  and 
Waverley  which  is  nobly  conceived  and  the 
story  of  Waverley's  final  separation  from  the 
main  body  of  the  army.  His  adventures  and 
journey  to  London  are  lacking  in  interest  and 
rather  unromantic ;  but  the  return  to  the  North, 
the  finding  of  the  Baron  and  Rose  and  his 
sad  meeting  with  Fergus  and  his  sister  Flora 
whose  '  fine  complexion  was  totally  gone ;  her 
person  considerably  emaciated ;  her  face  and  hands 
as  white  as  the  purest  statuary  marble  '  are  pas- 
sages in  the  narrative  at  once  vigorous  and 
beautiful.  The  interest  culminates  in  Waverley's 
marriage  with  Rose  and  the  joyful  restoration  of 
the  castle  of  Bradwardine  to  the  Baron,  all  in 
the  best  romantic  spirit.  This  spirit  is  of  a  new 
romance  of  nature,  consisting  in  beautiful  de- 
scription and  noble  characterisation ;  and  though 
Scott  in  this,  his  first  novel,  sometimes  fails  in 
the  one  and  introduces  features  too  common  in 
the  other,  we  can  still  understand  how  this, 
despite  the  immaturity  of  its  plot,  was  the  first 
work  of  the  splendour  of  Romantic  writing  in 
Great  Britain. 

'  Guy  Mannering  ',  published  in  1815,  was  the 
second  of  Scott's  novels.  Coming  after  "Waver- 
ley, it  shows  a  vast  improvement  on  that  work. 
The  hero,  however,  is  again  a  weak  type,  not  a 
whit  better  than  Waverley  himself.  In  some  pas- 
sages the  style  reaches  a  very  high  level.    The 
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address  of  Meg  Merrilies,  for  instance,  to  the  Laird 
of  Ellangowan,  when  her  tribe  had  been  turned 
out  of  the  cottages  and  was  departing  from  the 
estate,  is  a  splendid  piece  of  English  prose: 

'  She  was  standing  upon  one  of  those  high  precipitous 
banks,  which,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  overhung  the 
road :  so  that  she  was  placed  considerably  higher  than  El- 
langowan,  even  though  he  was  on  horseback ;  and  her  tall 
figure,  relieved  against  the  clear  blue  sky,  seemed  almost 
of  supernatural  stature.  We  have  noticed  that  there  was 
in  her  general  attire,  or  rather  in  her  mode  of  adjusting 
it,  somewhat  of  a  foreign  costume,  artfully  adopted  perhaps 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  effect  of  her  spells  and 
predictions,  or  perhaps  from  some  traditional  notions,  re- 
specting the  dress  of  her  ancestors.  On  this  occasion,  she 
had  a  large  piece  of  red  cotton  cloth  rolled  about  her  head 
in  the  form  of  a  turban  from  beneath  which  her  dark  eyes 
Hashed  with  uncommon  lustre.  Her  long  and  tangled  black 
hair  fell  in  elf-locks  from  the  folds  of  this  singular  head- 
gear. Her  attitude  was  that  of  a  sybil  in  frenzy,  and  she 
stretched  out,  in  her  right  hand,  a  sapling  bough  which 
seemed  just  pulled. 

"  I'll  be  d — d,  "  said  the  groom,  "  if  she  has  not  been 
cutting  the  young  ashes  in  the  Dukit  park  !  "  —  The  Laird 
made  no  answer,  but  continued  to  look  at  the  figure  which 
was  thus  perched  above  his  path. 

u  Ride  your  ways,  "  said  the  gipsy,  "  ride  your  ways. 
Laird  of  Ellangowan  —  ride  your  ways,  Godfrey  Ber- 
tram !  —  This  day  have  ye  quenched  seven  smoking  hearths 
—  see  if  the  fire  in  your  ain  parlour  burn  the  blyther  for 
that.  Ye  have  riven  the  thack  off  seven  cottar  houses  — 
look  if  your  ain  roof-tree  stand  the  faster.  —  Ye  may 
stable  your  stirks  in  the  shealings  at  Derncleug  —  see 
that  the  hare  does  not  couch  on  the  hearthstane  at  Ellan- 
gowan. —  Ride  your  ways,  Godfrey  Bertram  —  what 
do  ye  glower  after  our  folk  for?  —  There's    thirty    hearts 
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there,  that   wad  hae  wanted  bread  ere  ye  had  wanted  Ban- 
kets, and  spent  their  life-blood  ere  ye  had  scratched   yoni 

finger.  Yea  —  there's  thirty  yonder,  from  the  auld  wife  of 
an  hundred  to  the  babe  that  was  horn  last  work,  that  ye 
have  turned  out  o'  their  bits  o'  bields,  to  sleep  with  the 
tod  and  the  black-cook  in  the  mnire  !  —  Ride  your  ways, 
Ellangowan.  —  Our  bairns  are  hinging  at  our  weary  backs 
—  look  that  your  braw  cradle  at  hame  be  the  fairer  spread 
up  —  not  that  I  am  wishing  ill  to  little  Harry,  or  to  the 
ha  he  that's  yet  to  he  born  —  God  forbid  —  and  make 
them  kind  to  the  poor,  and  better  folk  than  their  father!  — 
And  now,  ride  e'en  your  ways ;  for  these  are  the  last  words 
ye'' 11  ever  hear  Meg  Merrilies  speak,  and  this  is  the  last 
reise  that  I'll  ever  cut  in  the  bonny  woods  of  Ellangowan.  " 
So  saying  she  broke  the  sapling  she  held  in  her  hand, 
and  flung  it  into  the  road.  Margaret  of  Anjou,  bestowing  on 
her  triumphant  foes  her  keen-edged  malediction,  could  not 
have  turned  from  them  with  a  gesture  more  proudly  con- 
temptuous. The  Laird  was  clearing  his  voice  to  speak,  and 
thrusting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  find  a  half-crown ;  the 
gipsy  waited  neither  for  his  reply  nor  his  donation,  but 
strode  down  the  hill  to  overtake  the  caravan.' 

The  author,  to  relate  some  parts  of  the  nar- 
rative, has  recourse  to  the  artifice  of  letters 
between  two  of  his  characters,  which  indeed  is 
rather  weakening  in  its  effect.  The  plot  of  the 
story  exhibits  resource  far  beyond  that  in  AVa- 
veiiey,  and  Scott  manages  to  indulge  in  much 
picturesque  description  of  nature  —  description 
always  of  a  rare  perfection,  this  word-painting 
for  which  he  is  celebrated. 

The  opening  chapters  of  the  story  are  well 
managed  and  leave  the  impression  of  awe  and 
mystery  which  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  tale. 
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This  use  of  the  supernatural  is  well  carried  on ; 
it  works  excellently  and  is  a  truly  romantic 
element  all  through  the  composition. 

The  Laird  of  Ellangowan,  whose  forefathers 
1  ascended  so  high  that  they  were  lost  in  the 
barbarous  ages  of  Galwegian  in  dep en  dance  ',  and 
his  lady  are  poor  specimens  of  character  for  a 
romance.  Their  part  in  the  scheme,  though  tragic, 
is  certainly  unromantic.  The  coincidence  of  the 
arrival  of  Mannering  with  the  birth  of  the  boy 
strikes  the  romantic  note  of  the  tale.  The  scholar 
departs  and  the  first  step  towards  disaster  is 
when  the  Laird  becomes  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  falls  foul  of  the  gipsies.  Scott  gives  a  roman- 
tic description  of  this  strange  race  and  its  doings 
in  Scotland  and  introduces  much  natural  and 
pleasing  portraiture  of  the  lives  and  customs 
of  the  people  in  general : 

'  The  tribes  of  gipsies,  jockies,  or  cairds,  —  for  by  all 
these  denominations  such  banditti  were  known,  —  became 
few  in  number,  and  many  were  entirely  rooted  out.  Still, 
however,  a  sufficient  number  remained  to  give  occasional 
alarm  and  constant  vexation.  Some  rude  handicrafts  were 
entirely  resigned  to  these  itinerants,  particularly  the  art 
of  trencher-making,  of  manufacturing  horn-spoons,  and  the 
whole  mystery  of  the  tinker.  To  these  they  added  a  petty 
trade  in  the  coarse  sorts  of  earthenware.  Such  were  their 
ostensible  means  of  livelihood.  Each  tribe  had  usually  some 
fixed  place  of  rendezvous,  which  they  occasionally  occupied 
and  considered  as  their  standing  camp,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  they  generally  abstained  from  depredation.  T1k\ 
had  even  talents  and  accomplishments,  which  made  them 
occasionally  useful  and  entertaining.  Manx  cultivated  music 
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with  success;  and  the  favourite  fiddler  or  piper  of  a  dis- 
trict was  often  to  be  found  in  a  gipsy  town.  They  un- 
derstood all  out-of-door  sports,  especially  otter-hunting, 
fishing,  or  finding  game.  They  bred  the  best  and  boldest 
terriers,  and  sometimes  had  good  pointers  for  sale.  In  win- 
ter, the  women  told  fortunes,  the  men  showed  tricks  of 
legerdemain  ;  and  these  accomplishments  often  helped  to 
while  away  a  weary  or  stormy  evening  in  the  circle  of 
the  "farmer's  ha."  The  wildness  of  their  character,  and 
the  indomitable  pride  with  which  they  despised  all  regular 
labour,  commanded  a  certain  awe,  which  was  not  dimin- 
ished by  the  consideration,  that  these  strollers  were  a  vin- 
dictive race,  and  were  restrained  by  no  check,  either  of 
fear  or  conscience,  from  taking  desperate  vengeance  upon 
those  who  had  offended  them.  These  tribes  were,  in  short. 
the  Parias  of  Scotland,  living  like  wild  Indians  among  Eu- 
ropean settlers,  and,  like  them,  judged  of  rather  by  their 
own  customs,  habits,  and  opinions,  than  as  if  they  had 
been  members  of  the  civilised  part  of  the  community.  Some 
hordes  of  them  yet  remain,  chiefly  in  such  situations  as 
afford  a  ready  escape  either  into  a  waste  country,  or  into 
another  jurisdiction.  Nor  are  the  features  of  their  character 
much  softened.  ' 

We  might  have  said  that  the  description  of 
the  old  castle  of  Ellangowan  '  situated  upon  a 
promontory  or  projection  of  rock,  which  formed 
one  side  of  a  small  and  placid  bay  on  the  sea- 
shore '  and  its  surroundings  are  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  mystery  and  romance  infused  into  the  life 
of  the  young  Harry  Bertram. 

Dirk  Hatteraick,  the  villain  of  the  piece  is 
early  introduced  in  his  character  of  smuggler, 
and  the  figure  of  Meg  Merrilies,  tall  and  gaunt, 
always  dealing  in  legend  and  prophecy  now 
shows  itself  beside  the  ripening  youth  of  Harry 
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Bertram.  Dominie  Sampson,  a  character  strange 
and  learned  at  once,  whose  '  poor  parents  were 
encouraged  to  hope  that  he  might  wag  his 
pow  in  a  pulpit  yet ',  appears  in  charge  of  Harry, 
as  well.  All,  including  the  villain,  are  strongly 
drawn  types  with  much  of  the  rudeness  of  nature 
about  them,  powerful  sketches  and  highly  ro- 
mantic. The  villain  Glossin  become  '  Laird  of 
Ellangowan  and  one  of  the  worshipful  commis- 
sion of  Justices  of  the  Peace  '  serves  us  a  foil 
to  the  more  energetic  Hatteraick. 

The  arrival  upon  the  scene  of  Francis  Ken- 
nedy '  a  stout,  resolute  and  active  riding  officer 
or  supervisor,  who  had  made  seizures  to  a  great 
amount  and  was  proportionally  hated  by  those 
who  had  an  interest  in  the  fair  trade  as  they 
called  the  pursuit  of  these  contraband  adven- 
tures ',  hurries  on  the  action  of  the  plot.  The 
pursuit  and  destruction  of  the  pirates  are  well 
conceived  and  described  and  so  are  the  death  of 
Kennedy,  whose  'corpse  was  lying  half  in,  half 
out  of  the  water '  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
boy.  The  first  part  of  the  story  closes  with  the 
death  of  the  lady  of  Ellangowan,  an  event  oc- 
casioned by  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 

As  the  story  began  with  the  coming  of  Guy 
Mannering,  so  it  continues  with  his  return  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ellangowan  ;  and  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  his  past  through  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  a  friend.  His  story  is  roman- 
tic but  the  method  of  relating  it  is  rather  tedious. 
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We  are  then  introduced  to  the  villain  Grlossin 
and  to  Lucy,  daughter  of  the  now  dying  Laird. 
Scott  deserves  the  highest  credit  for  the 
skill  with  which  he  has  intertwined  the  adven- 
tures of  young  Bertram  in  India  with  the  for- 
tunes of  Guy  Mannering  and  his  daughter  Julia 
and  brought  back  the  whole  party  to  Scotland. 
But  neither  of  the  heroines,  though  romantically 
disposed,  is  a  type  as  fine  as  Lady  Flora  or  the 
heiress  of  Bradwardine  in  "Waverley.  They  are 
schoolgirls,  weak  and  uninteresting.  Nor  is  the 
hero,  Harry  Bertram,  much  better.  His  circum- 
stances are  romantic  and  it  is  the  action  of  the 
villains  rather  than  his  own  character  that  makes 
him  a  hero  at  all.  Meg  Merrilies  might  be  said 
to  be  the  heroine  in  a  sense  as  she  has  the  ele- 
ments of  the  heroic  and  is  romantically  drawn. 
The  entrance  of  Dinmont,  '  the  prototype  of 
the  rough,  but  faithful,  hospitable,  and  generous 
farmer  ',  into  the  action  is  for  its  improvement. 
He  meets  the  young  officer  when  the  latter  had 
just  come  home.  Previous  to  the  meeting  Ber- 
tram had  been  serenading  Julia,  an  incident 
which  gives  Scott  an  opportunity  for  more  of 
his   romantic    descriptive    writing: 

u  I  had  left  my  window  party  unbarred,  that,  before 
I  went  to  bed,  I  might,  according  to  my  custom,  look  out 
and  see  the  moonlight  shining  upon  the  lake.  I  was  deeply 
engaged  with  that  beautiful  scene  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
where  two  lovers,  describing  the  stillness  of  a  summer 
night,  enhance  on  each  other  its  charms,  and  was  lost  in 
the  associations  of  story  and  of  feeling  which  it  awakens, 
when    I   heard    upon    the   lake   the   sound   of  a   flageolet. 
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I  have  told  you  it  was  Brown's  favourite  instrument. 
Who  could  touch  it  in  a  night  which,  though  still  and  se- 
rene, was  too  cold,  and  too  late  in  the  year,  to  invite  forth 
any  wanderer  for  mere  pleasure  ?  I  drew  yet  nearer  the 
window,  and  hearkened  with  breathless  attention  —  the 
sounds  paused  a  space,  were  then  resumed  —  paused  again  — 
and  again  reached  my  ear,  ever  coming  nearer.  At  length, 
I  distinguished  plainly  that  little  Hindu  air  which  you 
called  my  favourite  —  I  have  told  you  by  whom  it  was 
taught  me  —  the  instrument,  the  tones,  were  his  own  !  — 
Was  it  earthly  music,  or  notes  passing  on  the  wind,  to 
warn  me  of  his  death  ? 

"  It  was  some  time  ere  I  could  summon  courage  to  step 
on  the  balcony  —  nothing  could  have  emboldened  me  to 
do  so,  but  the  strong  conviction  of  my  mind,  that  he  was 
still  alive,  and  that  we  should  again  meet  —  but  that  con- 
viction did  embolden  me,  and  I  ventured,  though  with  a 
throbbing  heart.  There  was  a  small  skiff  with  a  single  per- 
son —  O  Matilda,  it  was  himself!  —  I  knew  his  appear- 
ance after  so  long  an  absence,  and  through  the  shadow  of 
the  night,  as  perfectly  as  if  we  had  parted  yesterday,  and 
met  again  in  the  broad  sunshine  !  He  guided  his  boat  un- 
der the  balcony,  and  spoke  to  me ;  I  hardly  knew  what 
he  said,  or  what  I  replied.  Indeed,  I  could  scarcely  speak 
for  weeping,  but  they  were  joyful  tears.  " 

The  characters  of  Dinmont,  Mrs  Dinmont,  '  a 
well-favoured,  buxom  dame '  and  of  the  '  whole 
tide  of  white-headed  urchins '  are  in  complete  har- 
mony with  their  surroundings  and  form  a  plea- 
sant feature  after  the  extract  from  correspon- 
dence preceding.  The  meeting  between  Ber- 
tram and  Meg  Merrilies  at  the  old  ruin  when 
the  former  had  lost  his  way  is  dexterously 
managed  and  the  whole  adventure  is  most  ro- 
mantic.   From   this    point    onwards    the    action 
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of  the  story  becomes  more  coherent  and  leads 
to  the  meeting  of  Bertram  with  Jnlia  and  his 
encounter  with  his  supposed  rival  Hazlewood. 
The  romantic  landing  of  Harry  at  Ellangowan 
and  his  meeting  with  and  committal  by  Glossin 
and  Hazlewood's  pompous  father  are  dramatic. 
Hazlewood's  father,  indeed,  is  an  unattractive 
character.  His  pompous  phraseology  and  vulgar 
gentility,  his  airs  of  consequence  and  family 
importance  make  him  a  very  unromantic  figure. 

The  interest  of  the  story  continues  to  wax  ever 
more  towards  the  close.  The  mysterious  agency 
of  Meg  Merrilies  with  her  power  among  the 
gipsies,  her  finding  of  Gabriel  and  her  plans  to 
confound  the  infamous  pact  between  Glossin 
and  Hatteraickj  are  a  powerful  romantic  element. 
The  night  attack  on  the  prison,  Meg's  note  and 
Bertram's  ride  to  Mannering's  house  give  oppor- 
tunity  for   beautiful   and   powerful  description. 

The  character  of  the  lawyer  Pleydell  who  fig- 
ures in  this  part  of  the  work,  ■  a  lively,  sharp-loo- 
king gentleman,  with  a  professional  shrewdness 
in  his  eye,  and,  generally  speaking,  a  professional 
formality  in  his  manner ',  is  an  example  of 
Scott's  realistic  drawing  from  life.  The  incident 
of  the  recognition  of  Harry  Bertram  by  Dominie 
Sampson  is  of  great  dramatic  force.  Once  again, 
Meg  Merrilies  in  her  half- human  way  leads  the 
hero  to  danger  by  the  wild  romantic  cave,  the 
scene  of  murder  and  plunder,  to  track  and  finally 
to  wound  and  take  captive  the  instrument  of 
so  much  evil. 
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"  At  the  appointed  signal,  Bertram  and  Dinmont  sprung 
over  the  brushwood,  and  rushed  upon  Hatteraick.  Hazlewood, 
unacquainted  with  their  plan  of  assault,  was  a  moment  later. 
The  ruffian,  who  instantly,  saw  he  was  betrayed,  turned 
his  first  vengeance  on  Meg  Merrilies,  at  whom  he  dis- 
charged a  jiistol.  She  fell,  with  a  piercing  and  dreadful 
cry,  between  the  shriek  of  pain  and  the  sound  of  laughter, 
when  at  its  highest,  and  most  suffocating  height.  "  I  kenn'd 
it  would  be  this  way  ,;,   she  said. 

Bertram,  in  his  haste,  slipped  his  foot  upon  the  une- 
ven rock  which  floored  the  cave ;  a  fortunate  stumble,  for 
Hatteraick' s  second  bullet  whistled  over  him  with  so  true 
and  steady  an  aim,  that  had  he  been  standing  upright,  it 
must  have  lodged  in  his  brain.  Ere  the  smuggler  could 
draw  another  pistol,  Dinmont  closed  with  him,  and  en- 
deavoured by  main  force  to  pinion  down  his  arms.  Such, 
however,  was  the  wretch's  personal  strength,  joined  to 
the  efforts  of  his  despair,  that,  in  spite  of  the  gigantic  force 
with  which  the  Borderer  grappled  him,  he  dragged  Dinmont 
through  the  blazing  fray,  and  had  almost  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing a  third  pistol,  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
honest  farmer,  had  not  Bertram,  as  well  as  Hazlewood, 
come  to  his  assistance,  when,  by  main  force,  and  no  ordi- 
nary exertion  of  it,  they  threw  Hatteraick  on  the  ground, 
disarmed  him,  and  bound  him.  ■ 

Amid  the  joy  of  the  retainers  of  his  house, 
in  true  romantic  style,  Bertram  is  again  welco- 
med to  the  home  of  his  fathers,  while  there  is 
a  brief  interlude  made  by  the  futile  resistance 
of  G-lossin,  ending  in  the  terrible  tragedy  of  his 
murder  by  Hatteraick  and  the  suicide  of  the  lat- 
ter. Meg  Merrilies,  in  many  senses  the  roman- 
tic weird  heroine  of  the  story,  had  died  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  having  received  her  death- 
wound  by  Hatteraick's  bullet. 
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1  The  sadden  shouts  interrupted  the  devotions  of  the 
clergyman;  and  Meg,  who  was  in  one  of  those  dozing  (it s 
of  stupefaction  that  precede  the  close  of  existence,  suddenly 
started  —  "  Dinna  ye  hoar?  —  he's  owned  !  —  he's 
owned  !  —  I  lived  but  for  this.  —  I  am  a  sinfu'  woman  : 
but  if  my  curse  brought  it  down,  my  blessing  has  taen  it 
off!  And  now  I  wad  hae  liked  to  hae  said  mair.  But  it 
camia  be.  Stay  "  —  she  continued,  stretching  her  head  to- 
wards the  gleam  of  light  that  shot  through  the  narrow  slit 
which  served  for  a  window,  "  Is  he  not  there? —  stand 
out  o'  the  light,  and  let  me  look  upon  him  ance  mair.  But 
the  darkness  is  in  my  ain  een,  "  she  said,  sinking  back, 
after  an  earnest  gaze  upon  vacuity  —  "  it's  a'  ended  now, 

"  Pass  breath, 
Come  death  !  ,; 

Aud,  sinking  back  upon  her  couch  of  straw,  she  ex- 
pired without  a  groan.  ; 

Truly  a  fit  and  stormy  ending  for  the  wild, 
strange  queen  of  the  gipsies. 

1  The  Black  Dwarf '  is  a  story  founded  on  a 
legend  of  a  misanthropic  hunchback  which  Scott 
has  worked  up  by  adding  a  few  interesting  cha- 
racters. It  is  one  of  the  shortest  of  his  novels 
and  its  whole  romantic  interest  centres  round  the 
old  man  who,  while  supposed  to  be  a  Trappist 
monk  on  the  Continent,  in  reality  resides  with 
a  few  homely  rustic  associates  in  a  cave,  his 
best  friends  being  a  goat  to  give  him  milk  and 
bees  to  give  him  honey.  It  is  a  romance  of  sim- 
plicity and  the  superstition  of  the  peasantry  re- 
garding a  curious  character.  His  misanthropy, 
however,  is  portrayed  with  such  harshness  as  to 
destroy  the  romantic  glamour   surrounding   his 
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figure,  though  his  innate  kindness  softens  our 
last  impressions.  His  scene  with  Isabella  is  pa- 
thetic and  the  best  in  the  story: 

'  The  door  opened,  and  the  Solitary  stood  before  her, 
his  uncouth  form  and  features  illuminated  by  the  iron  lamp 
which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"Enter,  daughter  of  affliction,  "  he  said,  —  "enter 
the  house  of  misery.  " 

She  entered,  and  observed,  with  a  precaution  which 
increased  her  trepidation,  that  the  Recluse's  first  act,  after 
setting  the  lamp  upon  the  table,  was  to  replace  the  nu- 
merous bolts  which  secured  the  door  of  his  hut.  She  shrunk 
as  she  heard  the  noise  which  accompanied  ominous  ope- 
ration, yet  remembered  Ratcliffe's  caution,  and  endeavoured 
to  suppress  all  appearance  of  apprehension.  The  light  of 
the  lamp  was  weak  and  uncertain ;  but  the  Solitary,  with- 
out taking  immediate  notice  of  Isabella,  otherwise  than 
by  motioning  her  to  sit  down  on  a  small  settle  beside  the  fire- 
place, made  haste  to  kindle  some  dry  furze,  which  presently 
cast  a  blaze  through  the  cottage.  Wooden  shelves,  which 
bore  a  few  books,  some  bundles  of  dried  herbs,  and  one 
or  two  wooden  cups  and  platters,  were  on  one  side  of  the 
fire ;  on  the  other  were  placed  a  ome  ordinary  tools  of 
field-labour,  mingled  with  those  used  by  mechanics.  Where 
the  bed  should  have  been,  there  was  a  wooden  frame,  strew- 
ed with  withered  moss  and  rushes,  the  couch  of  the  ascetic. 
The  whole  space  of  the  cottage  did  not  exeeed  ten  feet  by 
six  within  the  walls;  and  its  only  furniture,  besides  what 
we  have  mentioned,  was  a  table  and  two  stools  formed  of 
rough  deals. 

Within  these  narrow  precincts  Isabella  now  found  her- 
self enclosed  with  a  being,  whose  history  had  nothing 
to  reassure  her,  and  the  fearful  conformation  of  whose 
hideous  countenance  inspired  an  almost  superstitious  terror. 
He  occupied  the  seat  opposite  to  her,  and  dropping  his 
huge  and  shaggy  eye-brows  over  his  piercing    black    eyefy 
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gazed  at  her  in  silence,  as  if  agitated  by  a  variety  of  con- 
tending feelings.  On  the  other  side  sate  Isabella,  pale  as 
death,  her  long  hair  uncurled  by  the  evening  damps,  and 
falling  over  her  shoulders  and  breast,  as  the  wet  streamers 
droop  from  the  mast  when  the  storm  has  passed  away,  and 
left  the  vessel  stranded  on  the  beach.  The  Dwarf  first  broke 
the  silence  with  the  sudden,  abrupt,  and  alarming  que- 
stion, —  "  Woman,  what  evil  fate  has  brought  thee  hither  ?  " 

•'  My  father's  danger,  and  your  own  command,  "  she 
replied  faintly,  but  firmly. 

"And  you  hope  for  aid  from  me?" 

"  If  you  can  bestow  it,  "  she  replied,  still  in  the  same 
tone  of  mild  submission. 

"And  how  should  I  possess  that  power?''  continued 
the  Dwarf,  with  a  bitter  sneer;  "Is  mine  the  form  of  a 
redresser  of  wrongs  ?  Is  this  the  castle  in  which  one  pow- 
erful enough  to  be  sued  to  by  a  fair  suppliant  is  likely 
to  hold  his  residence  ?  I  but  mocked  thee,  girl,  when  I  said 
I  would  relieve  thee.  " 

"  Then  must  I  depart,  and  face  my  fate  as  I  best 
may  !  " 

"  No  !  "  said  the  Dwarf,  rising  and  interposing  between 
her  and  the  door,  and  motioning  to  her  sternly  to  resume 
her  seat  —  "  No  !  you  leave  me  not  in  this  way,  we  must 
have  farther  conference,  Why  should  one  being  desire  aid 
of  another  ?  Why  should  not  each  be  sufficient  to  itself  ? 
Look  round  you  —  I,  the  most  despised  and  most  decrepit 
on  Nature's  common,  have  required  sympathy  and  help  from 
no  one.  These  stones  are  of  my  own  piling ;  these  utensils 
I  framed  with  my  own  hands;  and  with  this"  —  and  he 
laid  his  hand  with  a  fierce  smile  on  the  long  dagger  which 
he  always  wore  beneath  his  garment,  and  unsheathed  it  so 
far  that  the  blade  glimmered  clear  in  the  firelight  —  "With 
this,  "  he  pursued,  as  he  thrust  the  weapon  back  into  the 
scabbard,  "  I  can,  if  necessary,  defend  the  vital  spark  en- 
closed in  this  poor  trunk,  against  the  fairest  and  strongest 
that  shall  threaten  me  with  injury.  " 
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It  was  with  difficulty  Isabella  refrained  from  screaming 
out  aloud ;  but  she  did  refrain. 

"  This,  "  continued  the  Recluse,  "is  the  life  of  nature, 
solitary,  self-sufficing,  and  indej^endent.  The  wolf  calls  not 
the  wolf  to  aid  him  in  forming  his  den :  and  the  vulture 
invites  not  another  to  assist  her  in  striking  down  her  prey.  " 

"  And  when  they  are  unable  to  procure  themselves  sup- 
port, "  said  Isabella,  judiciously  thinking  that  he  would  be 
most  accessible  to  argument  couched  in  his  own  metaphor- 
ical style,   "what  then  is  to  befall  thein?" 

"  Let  them  starve,  die  and  be  forgotten:  it  is  the  com- 
mon lot  of  humanity.  " 

"It  is  the  lot  of  the  wild  tribes  of  nature,  "  said  Isa- 
bella, "  but  chiefly  of  those  who  are  destined  to  support 
themselves  by  rapine,  which  brooks  no  partner  ;  but  it  is 
not  the  law  of  nature  in  general ;  even  the  lower  orders 
have  confederacies  for  mutual  defence.  But  mankind  —  the 
race  would  perish  did  they  cease  to  aid  each  other.  —  From 
the  time  that  the  mother  binds  the  child's  head,  till  the 
moment  that  some  kind  assistant  wipes  the  death-damp 
from  the  brow  of  the  dying,  we  cannot  exist  without  mu- 
tual help.  All,  therefore,  that  need  aid,  have  right  to  ask 
if  of  their  fellow-mortals;  no  one  who  has  the  power  of 
granting  can  refuse  it  without  guilt.  " 

"  And  in  this  simple  hope,  poor  maiden,  "  said  the  So- 
litary "  thou  hast  come  into  the  desert,  to  seek  one  whose 
wish  it  were  that  the  league  thou  hast  spoken  of  were 
broken  for  ever,  and  that,  in  very  truth,  the  whole  race 
should  perish?  Wert  thou  not  frightened?" 

"  Misery  "  said  Isabella,  firmly,  "  is  superior  to  fear.  " 

"  Hast  thou  not  heard  it  said  in  thy  mortal  world,  that 
I  have  leagued  myself  with  other  i>owers,  deformed  to  the 
eye  and  malevolent  to  the  human  race  as  myself?  Hast  thou 
not  heard  this  ?  —  And  dost  thou  seek  my  cell  at  mid- 
night V 

"  The  Being  I  worship  supports  me  against  such  idle 
fears,  "  said  Isabella;  but  the  increasing  agitation  of  her 
bosom  belied  the  affected  courage  which  her  words  expressed. 
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"  Ho  !  Ho  !  "  said  the  Dwarf.  u  thou  vaiintesl  thyself  a 
philosopher?  Yet,  shouldst  tliou  not  hare  thought  of  the 
danger  of  intrusting  thyself,  young  and  beautiful,  in  the 
power  of  one  so  spited  against  humanity,  as  to  place  his 
chief  pleasuse  in  defacing,  destroying,  and  degrading  her 
Fairest  works  f  " 

[sabella,  much  alarmed,  continued  to  answer  with  firm- 
ness, "  Whatever  injuries  you  may  have  sustained  in  the 
world,  you  are  incapable  of  revenging  them  on  one  who 
never  wronged  you,  nor,  wilfully,    any  other.  " 

11  Ay,  but  maiden,  "  he  continued,  his  dark  eyes  flashing 
with  an  expression  of  malignity  which  communicated  itself 
to  his  wild  and  distorted  features,  "  revenge  is  the  hungry 
wolf,  which  asks  only  to  tear  flesh  and  lap  blood.  Think 
you  the  lamb's  plea  of  innocence  would  be  listened  to  by 
him?" 

•'Man!"  said  Isabella,  rising,  and  expressing  herself 
with  much  dignity.  "  I  fear  not  the  horrible  ideas  with 
which  you  would  impress  me.  I  cast  then  from  me  with 
disdain.  Be  you  mortal  or  fiend,  you  would  not  offer  injury 
to  one  who  sought  yon  as  a  suppliant  in  her  utmost  need. 
You  would  not  —  you  durst  not.  " 

"  Thou  say'st  truly,  maiden,  "  rejoined  the  solitary  ;  "  I 
dare  not  —  I  would  not.  Begone  to  thy  dwelling.  Fear 
nothing  with  which  they  threaten  thee.  Thou  hast  asked 
my  protection  —  thou  shalt  find  it  effectual.  " 

"  But,  father,  this  very  night  I  have  consented  to  wed 
the  man  that  I  abhor,  or  I  must  put  the  seal  to  my  father's 
ruin.  " 

"This  night?  —  at  what  hour?" 

"  Ere  midnight.  " 

"  And  twilight,  "  said  the  Dwarf,  "  has  already  passed 
away.  But  fear  nothing,  there  is  ample  time  to  protect 
thee.  " 

"  And  my  father  ?  "  continued  Isabella,  in  a  suppliant 
tone. 

"Thy  father"  replied  the  Dwarf,   "has  been,   and  is. 
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my  most  bitter  enemy.  But  fear  not ,  thy  virtue  shall  save 
him.  And  now,  begone ;  were  I  to  keep  thee  longer  by  me,  I 
might  again  fall  into  the  stupid  dreams  concerning  human 
worth  from  which  I  have  been  so  fearfully  awakened.  But 
fear  nothing  —  at  the  very  foot  of  the  altar  I  will  redeem 
tbee.  Adieu,  time  presses,  and  I  must  act  !  " 

He  led  her  to  the  door  of  the  hut,  which  he  opened 
for  her  departure.  She  remounted  her  horse,  which  had 
been  feeding  in  the  outer  enclosure,  and  pressed  him  for- 
ward by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  was  now  rising,  to 
the  spot  where  she  had  left  Ratcliffe.  ' 

Earnscliff,  '  a  gentleman  of  some  fortune  in 
that  remote  country  '  is  not  a  very  romantic  youth 
though  the  hero,  while  Ratcliffe,  '  a  grave,  steady, 
reserved  man,  '  is  a  sympathetic  character.  Hob- 
bie  Elliot,  '  a  substantial  farmer,  who  boasted 
his  descent  from  old  Martin  Elliot  of  the  Prea- 
kin-tower  noted  in  Border  story  and  song  '  is 
one  of  the  usual  types  of  Scott's  homely  ro- 
mantic characters  ;  while  Willie  of  Westburnflat 
'  recorded  upon  his  tombstone  at  Kirkwhistle, 
(still  extant)  as  having  played  all  the  parts  of 
a  brave  soldier,  a  discreet  neighbour,  and  a  sin- 
cere Christian '  is  scarcely  a  serious  villain ; 
nor  is  the  Laird  of  Ellieslaw  himself,  forced  by 
circumstances  to  flee  from  a  country  distracted 
by  rebellion.  Mareschal  is  a  wild,  romantic  fel- 
low like  many  a  squire  and  military  man  of  his 
time,  who  drank,  swore  and  quarrelled.  The  de- 
scriptions of  persons  and  places  in  the  second 
chapter  including  that  of  Hobbie  himself  are  no- 
table. 
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The  scene  in  the  chapel  is  the  most  romantic 
in  the  book  : 

'  The  clergyman  opened  his  prayer-hook,  and  looked 
to  Mr.  Vere  for  the  signal  to  commence  the  service'. 

11  Proceed,  "  said  the  latter. 

But  a  voice,  as  if  issuing  from  the  tomh  of  his  deceased 
wife,  called,  in  such  lond  and  harsh  accents  as  awakened 
every  echo  in  the  vaulted  chapel,   "  Forbear  !  " 

All  were  unite  and  motionless,  till  a  distant  rustle,  and 
the  clash  of  swords,  or  something  resembling  it,  was  heard 
from  the  remote  apartments.  It  ceased  almost  instantly. 

ft  What  new  device  is  this  ?  "  said  Sir  Frederick,  fiercely, 
eyeing  Ellieslaw  and  Mareschal  with  a  glance  of  malignant 
suspicion. 

"  It  can  be  but  the  frolic  of  some  intemperate  guest,  " 
said  Ellieslaw,  though  greatly  confounded  :  "  we  must  make 
large  allowances  for  the  excess  of  this  evening's  festivity. 
Proceed    with  the  service". 

Before  the  clergyman  could  obey,  the  same  prohibition 
which  they  had  heard  before,  was  repeated  from  the  same 
spot.  The  female  attendants  screamed,  and  fled  from  the 
chapel ;  the  gentlemen  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords.  Ere 
the  first  moment  of  surprise  had  passed  by,  the  Dwarf  stepped 
from  behind  the  monument,  and  placed  himself  full  in  front 
of  Mr.  Vere.  The  effect  of  so  strange  and  hideous  an  appa- 
rition in  such  a  place  and  in  such  circumstances,  appalled 
all  present,  but  seemed  to  annihilate  the  Laird  of  Ellieslaw, 
who,  dropping  his  daughter's  arm,  staggered  against  the 
nearest  pillar,  and,  clasping  it  with  his  hands  as  if  for 
support,  laid  his  brow  against  the  column. 

"  Who  is  this  fellow  ?  "  said  Sir  Frederick  ;  "  and  what 
does  he  mean  by  this  intrusion?" 

"It  is  one  who  comes  to  tell  you,  "  said  the  Dwarf, 
with  the  peculiar  acrimony  which  usually  marked  his  man- 
ner, "that,  in  marrying  that  young  lady,  you  wed  neither 
the  heiress  of  Ellieslaw,  nor  of  Mauley-Hall,  nor  of  Polver- 
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ton,  nor  of  one  furrow  of  land,  unless  she  marries  with  MY 
consent  ;  and  to  thee  that  consent  shall  never  be  given. 
Down  —  down  on  thy  knees,  and  thank  Heaven  that  thou 
art  prevented  from  wedding  qualities  with  which  thou  hast 
no  concern  —  portionless  truth,  virtue,  and  innocence.  And 
thou,  base  ingrate,  "  he  continued  addressing  himself  to  Ellie- 
slaw,  "  what  is  thy  wretched  subterfuge  now?  Thou,  who 
wouldst  sell  thy  daughter  to  relieve  thee  from  danger,  as 
in  famine  thou  wouldst  have  slain  and  devoured  her  to 
preserve  thy  own  vile  life  !  Ay,  hide  thy  face  with  thy 
hands  :  well  mayst  thou  blush  to  look  on  him  whose  body 
thou  didst  consign  to  chains,  his  hand  to  guilt,  and  his 
soul  to  misery.  Saved  once  more  by  the  virtue  of  her  who 
calls  you  father,  go  hence,  and  may  the  pardon  and  benefits. 
I  confer  on  thee  prove  literal  coals  of  tire,  till  thy  brain 
is  seared  and  scorched  like  mine  !  " 

Ellieslaw  left  the  chapel  with  a  gesture  of  mute  despair. 

"  Follow  him,  Hubert  Ratcliffe,  "  said  the  Dwarf,  "  and 
inform  him  of  his  destiny.  He  will  rejoice  —  for  to  breathe 
air  and  to  handle  gold  is  to  him  happiness.  " 

"  I  understand  nothing  of  all  this,  "  said  Sir  Frederick 
Langley  ;  tl  but  we  are  here  a  body  of  gentlemen  in  arms 
and  authority  for  King  James  ;  and  whether  you  really,  sir, 
be  that  Sir  Edward  Mauley,  who  has  been  so  long  sup- 
posed dead  in  confinement,  or  whether  you  be  an  impostor 
assuming  his  name  and  title,  Ave  will  use  the  freedom  of 
detaining  you,  till  your  ap2)earance  here,  at  this  moment 
is  better  accounted  for  ;  we  will  have  no  sj)ies  among  us- 
Seize  on  him,  my  friends.  " 

But  the  domestics  shrunk  back  in  doubt  and  alarm. 
Sir  Frederick  himself  stepped  forward  towards  the  Recluse, 
as  if  to  lay  hands  on  his  person,  when  his  progress  was 
suddenly  stopped  by  the  glittering  point  of  a  partisan, 
which  the  sturdy  hand  of  Hobbie  Elliot  presented  against 
his  bosom. 

"I'll  gar  day-light  shine  through  ye,  if  you  oflfel  t<> 
steer  him!"   said  the  stout   Borderer;    "stand  hack,  or  I'll 
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strike  ye  through  !  Xaebody  shall  lay  a  finger  on  Elslii.  ; 
he's  a  canny  neighbourly  man.  aye  ready  to  make  a  friend 
lull*  :  and  though  ye  may  think  him  a  lamiter,  yet,  grippie 
for  grippie.  friend.  I'  11  wad  a  wether  he'  11  make  the  bluid 
spin  frae  under  your  nails,  lie's  a  teugh  carle,  Elaine,  he 
grips  like  a  smith's   vice.  '' 

•'  What  has  brought  you  here,  Elliot  ?  "  said  Mareschal ; 
"who   called  on   you  for  interference!" 

"  Troth,  Mareschal- Wells,  "  answered  Hobbie,  "  I  am  just 
come  here,  wi'  twenty  or  thretty  mair  o'  us,  in  my  ain  name 
and  the  King's  —  or  Queen's,  ca'  they  her  ?  —  and  Canny 
Elshie's  into  the  bargain,  to  keep  the  peace,  and  pay  back 
some  ill  usage  Ellieslaw  has  gien  me.  A  bonny  breakfast 
the  loons  gae  me  the  ither  morning,  and  him  at  the  bottom 
on't  ;  and  trow  ye  I  wasna  ready  to  supper  him  up  ?  Ye 
needna  lay  your  hands  on  your  swords,  gentlemen,  the  house 
is  ours  wi'  little  din  ;  for  the  doors  were  open,  and  there 
had  been  ower  muckle  punch  amang  your  folk  ;  we  took 
their  swords  and  pistols  as  easily  as  ye  wad  shiel  peacods.  " 

Mareschal  rushed  out,  and  immediately  re-entered  the 
chapel. 

"  By  Heaven  !  it  is  true,  Sii  Frederick  ;  the  house  is 
rilled  with  armed  men,  and  our  drunken  beasts  are  all  dis- 
armed. Draw,  and  let  us  fight  our  way  " 

"  Binna  rash  —  binna  rash,  "  exclaimed  Hobbie  ;  u  hear 
me  a  bit,  hear  me  a  bit.  We  mean  ye  nae  harm  ;  but,  as 
ye  are  in  arms  for  King  James,  as  ye  ca  him,  and  the 
prelates,  we  thought  it  right  to  keep  up  the  auld  neighbour 
war,  and  stand  up  for  the  t'other  ane  and  the  Kirk  ;  but 
we'll  no  hurt  a  hair  o'  your  heads,  if  ye  like  to  gang  name 
qtiietly.  Aud  it  will  be  your  best  way,  for  there's  sure  news 
come  frae  Loudoun,  that  him  they  ca'  Bang  or  Byng'  or 
what  is't,  has  banged  the  French  ships  and  the  new  King 
aff  the  coast  however  ;  sae  ye  had  best  bide  content  wi' 
auld  Nanse  for  want  of  a  better  Queen.  " 

Ratcliffe,  who  at  this  moment  entered,  confirmed  these 
accounts  so  unfavourable  to  the  Jacobite  interest.  Sir  Frede- 
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rick,  almost  instantly,  and  without  taking  leave  of  any  one, 
left  the  castle,  with  such  of  his  attendants  as  were  able 
to  follow  him. 

"  And  what  will  you  do,  Mr.  Mareschal  I  "  said  Katcliffe. 

"  Why,  faith,  "  answered  he,  smiling,  "  I  hardly  know; 
my  spirit  is  too  great,  and  my  fortune  too  small,  for  me 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  doughty  bridegroom.  It  is  not 
in  my  nature,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  my  while.  " 

"  Well,  then,  disperse  your  men,  and  remain  quiet,  and 
this  will  be  overlooked,  as  there  has  been  no  overt  act.  " 

"  Hout,  ay,  "  said  Elliot,  "just  let  byganes  be  byganes 
and  a'  friends  again  ;  deil  ane  I  bear  malice  at  but  Westburn- 
flat,  and  I  hae  gien  him  baith  a  het  skin  and  a  cauld  ane. 
I  hadna  changed  three  blows  of  the  broadsword  wi'  him 
before  he  lap  the  window  into  the  castle  inoat,  and  swat- 
tered  through  it  like  a  wild-duck.  He's  a  clever  fallow, 
indeed  !  maun  kilt  awa  wi'  ae  bonny  lass  in  the  morning, 
and  another  at  night,  less  wadna  serve  him  !  but  if  he  disna 
kilt  himself  out  o'  the  country,  I'  se  kilt  him  wi'  a  tow, 
for  the  Castiton  meeting's  clean  blawn  over  ;  his  friends 
will  no  countenance  him.  " 

During  the  general  confusion,  Isabella  had  thrown  her- 
self at  the  feet  of  her  kinsman,  Sir  Edward  Mauley,  for  so 
we  must  now  call  the  Solitary,  to  express  at  once  her 
gratitude,  and  to  beseech  forgiveness  for  her  father.  The 
eyes  of  all  began  to  be  fixed  on  them,  as  soou  as  their  own 
agitation  and  the  bustle  of  the  attendants  had  somewhat 
abated.  Miss  Vere  kneeled  beside  the  tomb  of  her  mother, 
to  whose  statue  her  features  exhibited  a  marked  resemblance. 
She  held  the  hand  of  the  Dwarf,  which  she  kissed  repeat- 
edly and  bathed  with  tears.  He  stood  fixed  and  motionless, 
excepting  that  his  eyes  glanced  alternately  on  the  marble 
figure  and  the  living  suppliant.  At  length  the  large  drops 
which  gathered  on  his  eye-lashes  compelled  him  to  draw  his 
hand  across  then. 

"  I  thought,  "  he  said,  tl  that  tears  and  I  had  done  ;  but 
we  shed  them  at  our  birth,  and  their  spring  dries  not    until 
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we  are  in  our  graves.  But  no  melting  of  the  heart  shall 
dissolve  my  resolution.  I  part  here,  at  once,  and  for  ever, 
with  all  of  which  the  memory  ;  (looking  to  the  toinh)  u  or 
tin-  presence,  "  (he  pressed  Isabella's  hand,)  "  is  dear  to  me. 
Speak  not  to  me  !  Attempt  not  to  thwart  my  determination  ! 
it  will  avail  nothing;  you  will  hear  of  and  see  this  lump 
of  deformity  no  more.  To  you  I  shall  he  dead  ere  I  am  actually 
in  my  grave,  and  you  will  think  of  me  as  of  a  friend  disen- 
cumbered from  the  toils  and  crimes  of  existence.  " 

He  kissed  Isabella  on  the  forehead,  impressed  another 
kiss  on  the  brow  of  the  statue  by  which  she  knelt,  and  left 
the  chapel.  ' 

If '  Old  Mortality '  has  an  unpromising  title,  it 
is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of 
Scott's  novels.  It  is  a  novel,  however,  of  a  very 
historical  character  and  it  is  essential,  in  order 
to  read  it  with  interest,  to  know  the  period  in 
which  the  Scottish  Covenanters  flourished,  that 
is,  from  the  time  of  the  great  Civil  War  to  the 
Revolution  of  1688. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  historical  matters 
the  work  contains  characters  of  extreme  roman- 
tic beauty,  rare  power  of  depicting  the  romance 
of  nature  and  a  tender  conception  of  the  romance 
of  love  itself.  The  almost  ludicrous  picture  drawn 
of  the  extreme  Presbyterians,  the  Cameronians, 
with  their  fanaticism,  cruelty  and  want  of  con- 
science as  well  as  their  presumption  and  super- 
stition, was  strongly  criticised  in  the  author's 
time.  Nevertheless  it  was  in  reality  just.  The 
description  of  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge, 
'involved  in  wreaths  of  smoke,  '  is  famous  and 
no  less  so  is  the  description  of  the   personality 
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of  Claverliouse,  the  debonaire,  daredevil  young 
nobleman  destined  to  great  and  cruel,  even 
though  just,  deeds,  and  an  unhappy  death  in  the 
hour  of  victory. 

This  novel  contains  some  of  the  most  roman- 
tic of  Scott's  characters,  including  the  young 
Laird  of  Milnwood,  '  one  of  those  gifted  charac- 
ters which  possess  a  force  of  talent  unsuspected 
by  the  owner  himself ',  in  love  with  and  indeed 
tenderty  loved  by  the  fair-haired  Edith  '  who  was 
generally  allowed  to  be  the  prettiest  lass  in  the 
Upper  Ward  ',  the  niece  of  old  Lady  Margaret 
Bellenden,  *  life-rentrix  of  the  barony  of  Tillie- 
tudlem  and  others  ',  who  comes  to  the  Wappen- 
schaw  or  muster  with  her  serving  men,  inclu- 
ding Goose  Gibbie,  '  a  half-witted  lad  of  very 
small  stature,  muffled  in  the  buff-coat,  and  gird- 
ed rather  to  than  with  the  sword  of  a  full-grown 
man ',  in  the  delightful  big  boots  which  lead 
him  into  such  mischief  and  confusion  for  his 
mistress. 

Lady  Margaret  is  a  good  old  soul  who  has 
had  the  romantic  honour  of  having  had  a  '  dis- 
June '  with  King  Charles,  who  bestowed  his 
chaste  salute  on  her  cheek,  facts  memorable  for 
all  time  and  which  rendered  her  a  being  to  be 
revered  among  the  lesser  gentry.  The  character 
of  Edith,  so  deeply  in  love  yet  so  loyal  to  her 
family,  so  long  suffering  in  the  hope  of  finding 
her  lover  even  after  the  lapse  of  years,  is  ex- 
quisite. And   the   character   of  Lord    Evandalei 
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bold  young  warrior  as  he  is,  the  rival  in  love 
of  Morton,  yet  so  friendly  and  just  to  him,  is 
that  of  the  perfect  gentleman.  Those  young  men 
are  of  the  best  types  Scott  ever  drew  and  though 
so  very  ideal  are  yet  in  their  romantic  nobility 
true  to  life.  They  form  even  a  pleasing  contrast 
with  Claverhouse  who  beneath  the  splendid  ex- 
terior which  is  the  heritage  of  the  noble  Scot 
was  too  deeply  versed  in  politics  and  too  un- 
governably proud.  He  had  a  strain  of  cruelty  in 
his  nature  which  recalls  in  some  respects  Fer- 
gus Vich  Ian  Vohr  of  Waverley.  The  story  of 
the  wappenschaw  is  vividly  told  with  the  pic- 
turesque victory  of  Milnwood  and  the  interest 
of  Edith  in  the  young  man.  But  as  the  story 
proceeds  the  dark  fanatical  figures  of  Burley, 
1  the  ancient  friend  and  comrade  of  Morton's 
father '  aud  Mucklewrath  '  the  insane  preacher, 
whose  appearance  had  so  much  startled  Morton 
at  the  first  council  of  the  insurgents  after  their 
victory,  at  Loudon  Hill '  and  their  supporters 
mingle  with  the  more  gentle  and  highminded 
figures.  Burley  is  a  character  fierce  in  his  ro- 
mantic love  of  the  battle.  His  unquiet  spirit  was 
full  of  sternness,  gloom  and  even  insane  delusion 
as  was  the  case  with  so  many  of  his  sect.  In 
spite  of  his  intense  selfishness,  his  character  has 
a  romance  of  its  own  though  mingled  with 
much  that  is  anti-romantic.  Mucklewrath  and  his 
followers  have  a  strange  romance  even  in  their 
biblical  speech  ;  though  their  undoubted  cruelty 
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appals  and  disgusts.  Even  minor  characters  like 
Jenny,  Edith's  waiting-maid,  and  Cuddie  the 
ploughman,  give  us  much  of  that  flavour  of  pe- 
culiar Scottish  romance  which  we  often  find  in 
Scott's  minor  characters. 

Macbriar  is  one  of  the  less  unpleasing  figures 
among  the  fanatical  Presbyterian  preachers  ;  and 
the  description  of  his  cruel  torture  and  death 
is  full  of  an  intense  power  with  a  touch  of  grisly 
romance  suggestive  of  a  medieval  dungeon. 

The  meeting  of  Harry  Morton  with  old  Ali- 
son, '  who  was  not  at  the  bottom  an  ill-tem- 
pered woman  and  certainly  loved  her  old  and 
young  master  better  than  anyone  else  in  the 
world  ',  is  a  most  affecting  passage  ;  and  even 
this  figure  of  the  old  housekeeper  is  characteris- 
tic of  Scott.  The  description  of  the  house  is  fall 
of  the  same  old-fashioned  romance  with  its  por- 
traits and  the  parlour  so  carefully  kept  by  the 
old  dame.  The  arrival  of  Harry  and  his  adven- 
ture at  Evandale's  house  where  Edith  sees  him 
for  an  instant  and  thinks  he  is  a  ghost,  is  a 
very  romantic  study.  The  villain  Basil  Olifant 
'  the  next  male  heir  to  the  last  Earl  of  Tor- 
wood  '  is  a  common  type  of  Scott's,  the  base 
relative.  His  part  throughout  is  dishonourable  ; 
he  is  neither  good  "Whig  nor  Tory  and  he  ob- 
tains the  property  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden 
by  means  of  the  evil  done  by  Barley  whose  cha- 
racter here  shows  itself  at  its  blackest.  With 
his  fanatical  hatred  of  the    '  malignants ',  as  he 
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calls  them,  he  so  envies  the  house  of  Bellenden 
as  to  prefer  the  worthless  Laird  to  the  noble 
dame.  The  scene  of  Morton's  visit  to  him  is  very 
picturesquely  described  and  the  lair  of  Burley 
in  the  wild  cave  by  the  torrent  where  he  spends 
his  nights  battling  with  Bible  and  sword  against 
the  Evil  One  is  truly  meet  for  the  turbulent 
character  it  sheltered.  Burley  ends  in  the  same 
wild  romantic  manner  in  which  he  lived  ;  wound- 
ed and  grappling  with  his  Dutch  enemy,  he 
is  borne  to  death  by  the  waters.  The  fate  of 
Evandale  is  pathetic  and  beautiful.  Even  as  he 
speeds  to  take  the  place  of  Claverhouse  in  bat- 
tle, he  is  struck  down  by  Olifant's  party.  But 
the  traitorous  Basil's  death  avenges  him ;  and 
Morton,  who  had  endeavoured  to  save  him  and 
only  failed  through  the  fool  Gibbie's  not  deliv- 
ering his  note,  receives  from  the  valiant  and 
chivalrous  lover  the  hand  of  Edith.  '  Taking 
their  hands  in  his  \  (we  read)  c  he  pressed  them 
both  affectionately,  united  them  together,  raised 
his  face  as  if  to  pray  for  a  blessing  on  them 
and  sank  back  and  expired  in  the  next  moment.  ' 
After  this  last  affecting  incident  the  parties  of 
our  story  are  quietly  reunited  and  Morton,  his 
adventures  over,  finds  his  love  at  last  rewarded. 
'  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  '  is  in  point  of  ro- 
mantic qualities  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  Waverley  series.  It  is  founded  on  a  Border 
tale,  famous  in  Scott's  time,  of  the  heroic  reso- 
lution and  adventures  of  a  girl  who  journeyed 
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to  Court  to  obtain  pardon  for  her  erring  sister, 
doomed  to  death  according  to  the  law  of  Scot- 
land. Out  of  this  tale,  and  by  entwining  it  with 
the  story  of  the  Porteous  riots  at  Edinburgh, 
Scott  wrought  a  very  romantic  work.  The  Tol- 
booth  riot  is  a  marvel  of  romantic  description 
and  the  studies  of  the  characters  leading  up  to 
it  are  very  vivid  and  romantic.  The  heroine, 
Jeanie  Deans,  the  simple  maiden  who  sees  no 
danger  too  great  to  be  surmounted  in  carrying 
out  her  resolution,  loses  none  of  her  natural 
power  throughout  the  story. 

Madge  Wildfire,  '  a  tall,  strapping  wench  of 
eighteen  or  twenty,  dressed  fantastically,  in  a 
sort  of  blue  riding-jacket,  with  tarnished  lace, 
her  hair  clubbed  like  that  of  a  man,  a  Highland 
bonnet,  and  a  bunch  of  broken  feathers,  a  rid- 
ing-skirt of  scarlet  cambet,  embroidered  with 
tarnished  flowers,  with  coarse  and  masculine 
features  ',  is  one  of  the  author's  most  powerful 
characters,  rivalling  Meg  Merrilies  herself.  But- 
ler, the  quiet,  god-fearing  man,  suddenly  '  by 
force  or  fair  means  compelled  to  turn  round  and 
march  in  front  of  the  rioters  '  and  old  Saddle- 
tree, '  a  grave,  elderly  person,  with  a  superb 
periwig',  with  his  legal  phraseology,  are  the 
types  of  honest  Scots ;  and  the  wonderful  range 
of  power  possessed  by  the  artist  is  seen  in  the 
other  characters  he  draws,  such  as  Jim  Racliffe 
whose  face  '  expressed  rather  knavery  than  vice 
and    a   disposition   to   sharpness,    cunning    and 
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roguery  more  than  the  traces  of  stormy  and  in- 
dulged passions  ',  or  Frank  Levitt,  one  of  the 
two  ruffians  who  met  poor  Jeanie  in  a  mena- 
cing manner  on  her  way  to  London  to  beg  her 
sister's  pardon  from  the  King  and  Queen,  or  the 
hag,  Mother  Blood.  Poor  Effie,  '  the  beautiful  and 
blooming  girl,  with  a  Grecian  shaped  head  pro- 
fusely rich  in  waving  ringlets  of  brown  hair, 
confined  by  a  blue  snood  of  silk  and  shading  a 
laughing  Hebe  countenance,  the  perfect  picture 
of  health,  pleasure  and  contentment  \  is  a  wil- 
ful girl  deceived  by  the  wild  young  English 
Lord  who  is  the  villain  of  the  book  and  whose 
fate  and  that  of  the  son  whom  he  abandoned 
are  among  the  most  thrilling  passages  in  the 
novel. 

The  letters  of  Jeanie  Deans  to  her  father 
are  full  of  the  rustic  Scottish  romance  over  which 
Scott  has  naturally  such  a  peculiar  power : 

"  O,  dear  father,  as  ye  wad  desire  a  blessing  ou  my 
journey,  and  npon  your  household,  speak  a  word  or  write 
a  line  1o  comfort  to  yon  poor  prisoner.  If  she  has  sinned, 
she  has  sorrowed  and  suffered,  and  ye  ken  better  than  me. 
that  we  maun  forgie  others,  as  we  pray  to  be  forgien.  Dear 
father,  forgive  my  saying  this  nmckle,  for  it  doth  not  become 
a  young  head  to  instruct  grey  hairs  ;  but  I  am  so  far  frae 
ye,  that  my  heart  yearns  to  ye  a'  and  fain  wad  I  hear  that 
ye  had  forgien  her  trespass,  and  sae  I  nae  doubt  say  mail 
than  may  become  me.  " 

Her  letters  to  Butler  whom  she  finally  mar- 
ries are  very  beautiful  and  indeed  far  unlike  the 
rather  tiresome  correspondence  between  the  la- 
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dies  in  Guy  Mannering.  It  is  the  romance  of 
the  poorer  Scottish  folk  in  their  lives  and  let- 
ters that  the  author  can  reproduce  so  well  and 
he  never  attains  the  same  ease  in  reproducing 
that  of  his  English  characters. 

The  scene  between  the  Duke,  a  talented  states- 
man and  a  brave  soldier,  and  Mrs.  Glass,  ( a 
very  decent  merchant,  '  is  full  of  his  unconscious 
Scottish  humour  while  his  scene  with  Jeanie  is 
marked  by  a  genuine  romantic  pathos. 

The  anti-romantic  element  in  the  book  is  to 
be  found  among  those  vile  Highland  villains,  the 
smuggling  gang  of  Donacha  Dhu  na  Dunaigh, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  murder  of  the  father, 
Sir  George  Staunton,  and  the  loss  of  a  son,  '  so 
long  sought  and  at  length  so  unhappily  met,  ' 
whom  Jeanie  rather  helplessly  tried  to  bring  to 
a  better  mind. 

Dumbiedikes,  whose  c  transports  of  violent  and 
profane  language  had  procured  him  the  surname 
of  Damn-me-dikes,  '  is  a  vivid  portrait  of  one  of 
those  Scottish  lairds  whom  Scott  is  so  fond  of 
introducing  among  the  subordinate  characters. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle  is  well  and  sympathetically 
drawn.  He  is  kind  to  his  countrywoman  Jeanie 
when  in  distress  and  comes  to  take  so  much 
trouble  on  her  behalf  and  shows  such  a  graceful 
demeanour  throughout  the  interviews  with  Jea- 
nie that  he  forms  not  the  least  romantic  figure 
in  the  book.  His  desire  that  Jeanie  should  not 
change  her  dress  from  its  primitive  Scottish  sim- 
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plicity  is  characteristic  :  (  You  will  please  to  be 
dressed  just  as  you  are  at  present  ; '  and  her  reply 
to  the  effect  that  her  being  so  far  from  home 
would  have  an  even  greater  effect  on  the  Duke 
when  his  eye  should  light  on  her  tartan  is 
charming  : 

'  I  wad  hat-  patten  on  a  cap,  but  your  honour  kens  it 
iena  the  fashion  of  my  country  for  single  women;  and  I 
judged  that  being  sae  niony  hundred  miles  frae  home,  your 
Grace's  heart  wad  warm  to  the  tartan.  ' 

The  dialogue  between  Jeanie  and  the  Duke 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  passages  in  Scott, 
full  as  it  is  of  simplicit}-,  seriousness  and  good- 
nature. The  figure  of  Queen  Caroline,  l  proud 
by  nature,  '  is  not  made  over- amiable ;  but  this 
was  in  part  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  nar- 
rative. Scotland  was  at  this  time  too  disaffec- 
ted to  the  House  of  Hanover  to  expect  very 
much  from  the  occupants  of  the  throne  ;  and 
the  preliminary  conversation  between  the  Queen 
and  the  Duke  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  feelings  which  then  subsisted  between  the 
Scottish  nobles  and  the  Court.  The  Queen,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  romantic  personage.  The  House 
of  Hanover  was  never  very  noted  for  romance 
and  the  Queen's  remark  to  the  Duke  that  Jeanie 
was  not  comely  enough  to  be  a  rival  to  his 
Duchess  and  intimating  that  she  could  not  well 
understand  his  interest  in  the  poor  girl  is  well 
worth}'  of  her  own  rather  commonplace,  though 
acute,  intelligence.  But  the  bold  answers   made 
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by  Jeanie  to  the  unkind  words  of  the  Queen  bring 
out  that  romantic  directness  which  is  characte- 
ristic of  her.  Her  final  speech  to  the  Queen  beg- 
ging her  sister's  life  and  her  shrewdness  in  keep- 
ing silence  at  the  signal  which  the  Duke  gives 
her  complete  the  portrait  of  this  braw  Scottish 
lassie  : 

"  But  my  sister  — niy  puir  sister  Effie,  still  lives,  though 
her  days  and  hours  are  numbered  !  —  She  still  lives,  and 
a  word  of  the  King's  mouth  might  restore  her  to  a  broken- 
hearted auld  man,  that  never,  in  his  daily  and  nightly 
exercise,  forgot  to  pray  that  his  Majesty  might  be  blessed 
with  a  long  and  a  prosperous  reign,  and  that  his  throne, 
and  the  throne  of  his  posterity,  might  be  established  in 
righteousness.  O,  madam,  if  ever  ye  kend  what  it  was  to 
suffer  for  and  with  a  sinning  and  a  suffering  creature,  whose 
mind  is  sae  tossed  that  she  can  be  neither  ca'd  fit  to  live 
or  die,  have  some  compassion  on  our  misery  !  —  Save  an 
honest  house  from  dishonour  and  an  unhappy  girl,  not 
eighteen  years  of  age,  from  an  early  and  dreadful  death  ! 
Alas  !  it  is  not  when  we  sleep  soft  and  wake  merrily  that 
we  think  on  other  people's  sufferings.  Our  hearts  are  waxed 
light  within  us  then ;  and  we  are  for  righting  our  ain 
wrangs  and  lighting  our  ain  battles.  But  when  the  horn 
of  trouble  comes  to  the  mind  or  to  the  body  —  and  seldom 
may  it  visit  your  Leddyship  —  and  when  the  hour  of  death 
tomes,  that  comes  to  high  and  low  —  lang  and  late  may  it 
be  yours !  —  Oh,  my  Leddy,  then  it  isna  what  we  hae  dime 
for  oursells,  but  what  we  hae  dune  for  others,  that  we  think 
on  maist  pleasantly.  And  the  thoughts  that  ye  hae  inter- 
vened to  spare  the  puir  thing's  life  will  be  sweeter  in  that 
hour,  come  when  it  may,  than  if  a  word  of  your  mouth 
could  hang  the  haill  Porteous  mob  at  the  tail  of  ae  tow.  " 

Effie  is  certainly  not  a  romantic  figure  in 
herself,  but  she  has  romantic  adventures  among 
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the  wild  characters,  the  villains  of  the  story. 
The  Baronet,  Sharpitlaw,  kind  Mrs  Saddletree, 
even  her  own  father  and  Jeanie  in  their  good 
and  evil  respectively,  all  have  their  share  in  put- 
ting this  vain,  flighty  creature  in  romantic  si- 
tuations ;  bat  her  end  redeems  her  nature  and 
adds  to  it  some  touch  of  real  pathos,  which,  in- 
deed, was  given  unconsciously  by  the  author 
when  he  placed  her  in  a  convent  on  the  conti- 
nent. This,  in  Scott's  mind  was  probably  equi- 
valent to  a  doubtful  sort  of  a  prison;  and  in 
harmony  with  this  view  the  villain  of  the  piece 
is  made  to  profess  the  Catholic  religion. 

The  story  of  the  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor  M  is 
one  of  the  darkest  and  most  terrible  of  Scott's 
works.  It  is  founded  on  an  old  Scottish  legend 
which  is  practically  unchanged  except  for  the 
names;  'those  who  are  read  in  the  private  fa- 
mily history  of  Scotland  during  the  period  in 
which  the  scene  is  laid,  will  readily  discover 
through  the  disguise  of  borrowed  names  and 
added  incidents,  the  leading  particulars  of  an 
ower  true  tale'. 

Lucy  Ashton  is  a  heroine  romantic  in  her 
extremity  of  misfortune,  tender  in  her  first  love, 
but  ruined  through  the  ignorant  tyranny  of 
her  mother,  a  woman  '  endowed  by  nature  with 
strong  powers  and  violent  passions  .  Lady  Ash- 
ton is  from  many  points  of  view  the  most  un- 
romantic  character  in  the  book,  with  her  am- 
bition and   matchmaking  pride,  and  belongs  to 
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that  kind  of  parents  of  whom  Burns  speaks,  when 
he  says : 

"  How  cruel  are  the  parents 

Who  riches  only  prize, 
And  to  the  wealthy  booby 

Poor  woman  sacrifice. 
Meanwhile  the  hapless  daughter 

Has  but  a  choice  of  strife  ; 
To  shun  a  tyrant  father's  hate, 

Become  a  wretched  wife.  " 

The  character  of  Edgar,  last  heir  of  the  Rav- 
ens woods,  who  '  witnessed  his  father's  dying 
agonies  and  heard  the  curses  which  he  breathed 
against  his  adversary  as  if  they  had  conveyed 
to  him  a  legacy  of  vengeance  ',  is  noble  and 
expressive  of  much  that  is  great ;  his  gloomy 
pride  and  loftiness  of  disposition  fit  well  with 
his  name  and  he  proves  a  sympathetic  charac- 
ter in  comparison  with  the  ignoble  bridegroom 
Bucklaw.  The  father  is  not  a  very  remarkable 
or  intelligent  personage ;  '  he  had ',  we  read, 
'  some  points  of  character  which  corresponded 
better  with  the  timidity  of  his  disposition  and 
the  supple  arts  by  which  he  had  risen  in  the 
world,  than  to  the  degree  of  eminence  which 
he  had  attained  ;  as  they  tended  to  show  an 
original  mediocrity  of  understanding,  however 
highly  it  had  been  cultivated,  and  a  native  mean- 
ness of  disposition,  however  carefully  veiled '. 
But  he  distinguishes  himself  with  some  strength 
of  character  at  least  in  the  scene  with  Ravens- 
wood,  who  for  his  daughter's  sake  cancelled  in 
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his  memory  the  dreadful  vows  of  vengeance, 
taken  on  the  eve  of  his  father's  funeral,  and 
which  made  Lucy  turn  pale,  when  he  met  her 
in  the  wood,  sitting  upon  one  of  the  stones  of 
the  ancient  fountain  of  Mermaiden  : 

"  'Lucy'  he  said  'I  have  sacrificed  to  you  projects  of 
vengeance  long  nursed  and  sworn  to  with  ceriinonies  little 
better  than  heathen;  I  sacrificed  them  to  your  image,  ere  I 
knew  the  worth  which  it  represented.  In  the  evening  which 
succeeded  my  poor  father's  funeral,  I  cut  a  lock  from  my 
hair,  and  as  it  consumed  in  the  fire,  I  swore  that  my  rage 
and  revenge  should  pursue  his  enemies,  until  they  shrivel- 
led before  me  like  that  scorched  up  symbol  of  annihilation  '  ". 

Craigengelt,  whom  Bucklaw  had  chosen  for 
his  '  fides  Achates  '  is  a  cunning  and  malignant 
character.  The  discussion  in  the  seventh  chapter 
between  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  and  Caleb, 
whose  passion  l  consists  in  representing  things 
about  his  master's  miserable  menage  not  as  they 
are,  but  as,  in  his  opinion,  they  ought  to  be  ;  and 
in  finding  expedients  to  supply  what  he  thought 
was  essential  for  the  credit  of  the  family  and  his 
still  more  generous  apologies  for  the  want  of 
those  articles  for  which  his  ingenuity  could  dis- 
cover no  substitute ',  is  one  of  the  most  touching 
passages  in  the  work.  The  scenes  between  the 
Lord  Keeper  and  Caleb  '  whose  resentment 
against  the  usurper  of  the  castle  of  Ravenswood 
began  to  be  softened  by  his  familiarity  and 
partiality  to  his  daughter '  are  notable  for  the 
readiness  and  sagacity  of  the  latter  who  is  among 
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the  best  types  of  Scott*  s  serving-men,  full  of 
shred  wit  as  well  as  loyalty  to  their  master. 
Very  striking  is  the  scene  wherein  the  old 
blind  woman,  Alice,  reproaches  Ravenswood  with 
his  love  for  Lucy  : 

"  My  thoughts  are  my  own  "  she  tells  him,  "  and  if  my 
mortal  sight  is  closed  to  objects  present  with  me,  it  may 
be  I  can  look  with  more  steadiness  into  future  events.  Are 
you  prepared  to  sit  lowest  at  the  board  which  was  once 
your  father's  own,  unwillingly,  as  a  connection  and  ally 
of  his  proud  successor?  Are  you  ready  to  live  on  his  bounty 
to  follow  him  in  the  bypaths  of  intrigue  and  chicane,  which 
none  can  better  point  out  to  you  —  to  gnaw  the  bones  of 
his  prey,  when  he  has  devoured  the  substance  ?  Can  you 
say  as  Sir  William  Ashton  says,  think  as  he  thinks,  vote 
as  he  votes,  and  call  your  father's  murderer  your  worship- 
ful father-in-law  and  reverend  patron  ?  —  Master  of  Ra- 
venswood,  I  am  the  eldest    servant  of  your   house,    and  I 

would  rather  see  you  shrouded  and  coffined  ! I  would 

have  you  depart  these  fatal  bounds,  where  your  love  as 
well  as  your  hatred,  threatens  sure  mischief,  or  at  least 
disgrace,  to  yourself  and  to  others.  I  would  shield,  were 
it  in  the  power  of  this  withered  hand,  the  Ashtons  from 
you,  and  you  from  them,  and  both  from  their  own  passions. 
You  can  have  nothing  —  ought  to  have  nothing,  in  common 
with  them.  Begone  from  among  them ;  and  if  God  has  de- 
stined vengeance  on  the  oppressor's  house,  do  not  you  be 
the  instrument.  " 

Very  powerful,  also,  is  the  scene  between 
Ravenswood  and  the  Ashton  family,  when  he 
reproaches   Lucy   for   her   lack    of  faith : 

"Do  you  know  me,  Miss  Ashton?  —  I  am  still  Edgar 
Ravenswood,  who,  for  your  affection  renounced  the  dear 
ties  by  which  injured  honour  bound  him  to  seek  vengeance. 
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I  am  that  Ravenswood,  who,  for  your  sake  forgave,  nay, 
clasped  hands  in  friendship  with  the  oppressor  and  pilla- 
ger of  his  house,  the  traducer  and  murderer  of  his  father.  . 
I  am  that  Ravenswood  to  whom  you  granted  the  solemn 
engagement,  which  you  now  desire  to  retract  and  cancel.  .  . 
Hear  what  I  have  sacrificed  for  you  ere  you  sanction  what 
has  been  done  in  your  name.  The  honour  of  an  ancient  fa- 
mily, the  urgent  advice  of  my  best  friends,  have  been  in 
vain  used  to  sway  my  resolution ;  neither  the  arguments 
of  reason  nor  the  portents  of  supersition,  have  shaken  my 
fidelity.  The  very  dead  have  arisen  to  warn  me  and  their 
warning  has  been  despised.  Are  you  prepared  to  pierce  my 
heart  for  its  fidelity,  with  the  very  weapon  which  my  rash 
confidence  intrusted  to  your  grasp  ?  " 

And  no  less  powerful  is  the  dark  tragedy 
which  closed  the  ill-fated  and  ill-matched  mar- 
riage. 

The  hunting  scene  in  the  ninth  chapter  and 
the  strong  scene  in  the  thirty-third  are  among 
the  most  interesting  passages  in  the  book. 

This  novel  gives  many  opportunities  for  ro- 
mantic description.  It  resembles  Waverley  in 
respect  to  the  slightness  of  the  plot  and  the 
small  number  of  the  characters  contained  in  it ; 
of  whom  all  are  yet  well-marked  types.  It  is 
like  Waverley  too  in  its  rich  delineation  of  life 
and  character  and  for  the  way  in  which  the 
story  in  its  development  darkens  towards  the 
final  tragedy,  due  to  the  broken  promise  of  the 
Master  of  Ravenswood'  s  affianced  bride. 

The  troublous  times  in  Scotland  which  saw 
the  struggles  of  Covenanters  and  loyalists  kin- 
dled feuds  between  kinsmen   and   clans   and   it 
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is  in  this  turbulent  and  interesting  period  that 
Scott  has  placed  his  romance  u  A  Legend  of 
Montrose ",  a  story  centring  round  the  great 
Marquis  of  Montrose.  It  includes  a  famous  crea- 
tion of  Scott's,  that  of  Captain  Dalgetty,  who, 
though  widely  differing  in  many  points,  still 
reminds  the  reader  of  Quentin  Durward.  The 
character  of  the  Bitt-master  Dugald  Dalgetty 
of  Drumthwacket,  his  paternal  estate,  which  he 
acquired  at  last,  'not  by  the  sword,  but  by  a 
pacific  intermarriage  with  Hannah  Strachan,  a 
matron  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  the  widow 
of  an  Aberdeenshire  Covenanter',  is  romantic 
though  it  contains  many  unromantic  features. 
His  vanity  is  exasperating,  his  rapacity  is  dis- 
concerting ;  but  his  trustworthiness  towards  his 
cause  constitutes  a  redeeming  feature,  and  his 
place  in  the  story  is  important.  There  is  in  this 
novel  much  romantic  description  of  nature  and 
of  warlike  movement ;  the  battle  of  Tippermuir 
is  a  central  point.  The  number  of  minor  cha- 
racters is  very  great  and  they  are  exceeding^ 
romantic.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  Ronald 
Mac  Eagh,  '  the  hunter  that  found  out  the  wolf  s 
den  on  the  rock,  and  destroyed  his  offspring, 
the  leader  of  the  band  which  surprised  Arden- 
vohr,  and  gave  his  four  children  to  the  sword' 
as  he  described  himself  to  Dalgetty  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  lead  to  safety  while  the  latter 
insisted  on  exhibiting  the  remains  of  his  classical 
education  at  the  Mareschal  College  of  Aberdeen. 
The  interview  between  McAulay  ( the  High- 
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land  Achilles',  and  Kanald,  the  Son  of  the  Mist, 
as  members  of  that  sept  of  banditti  were  called 
'from  their  houseless  state  and  their  incessantly 
wandering  among  the  mountains  and  glens'  is 
full  of  a  strange  romance. 

Glengarry,  Lochiel,  Keppoch,  M'llduy  and 
M'Vourigh,  and  the  other  Highland  chiefs  are 
all  picturesque  while  the  Lowlanders  bring  a 
host  of  interesting  figures. 

The  tale  of  Annot  Lyle,  the  little  ma  iden  who, 
alone  escaped  Allan'  s  vengeance  '  smiling  upon 
his  drawn  dirk,  and  bred  up  in  his  castle,  the 
most  beautiful  little  fairy  certainly  that  ever 
danced  upon  a  heath  by  moonlight '  who  is  dis- 
covered to  be  the  daughter  of  Sir  Duncan  is 
very  romantic  ;  and  the  words  of  the  old  outlaw 
of  the  misfc  to  Kenneth,  his  grandchild,  are  truly 
worthy  of  a  Highlander : 

"  Kenneth,  "  said  the  old  outlaw,  "  hear  the  last  words 
of  the  sire  of  thy  father.  A  Saxon  soldier,  and  Alland  of 
the  Red-hand,  left  this  camp  within  these  few  hours,  to 
travel  to  the  country  of  Cabefae.  Pursue  thein  as  the  blood- 
hound pursues  the  hurt  deer  —  swim  the  lake  —  climb 
the  mountain  —  thread  the  forest  —  tarry  not  until  you 
join  them;  "  and  then  the  countenance  of  the  lad  darke- 
ned as  li is  grandfather  spoke,  and  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
a  knife  which  stuck  in  the  thong  of  leather  that  confined 
his  scantymplaid.  "No!"  said  the  old  man;  tl  it  is  not  by 
thy  hand  he  must  fall.  Tbey  will  ask  the  news  from  the 
camp  —  say  to  them  lhat  Annot  Lyle  of  the  Harp  is  disco- 
vered to  be  the  daughter  of  Duncan  of  Ardenvohr  ;  that 
the  Thane  of  Menteith  is  to  wed  her  before  lhe  priest ;  and 
that  you  are  sent  to  bid  guests  to  the    bridal.    Tarry   not 
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their  answer,  but  vanish  like  the  lightning  when  the  black 
cloud  swallows  it.  —  And  now  depart,  beloved  son  of  my 
best  beloved !  I  shall  never  more  see  thy  face,  nor  hear 
the  light  sound  of  thy  footstep  —  yet  tarry  an  instant  and 
hear  my  last  charge.  Remember  the  fate  of  our  race,  and 
quifc  not  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Children  of  the  Mist. 
We  are  now  a  straggling  handful,  driven  from  every  vale 
by  the  sword  of  every  clan,  who  rule  in  the  possessions 
where  their  forefathers  hewed  the  wood,  and  drew  the 
water  for  ours.  But  in  the  thicket  of  the  wilderness,  and 
in  the  mist  of  the  mountain,  Kenneth,  son  of  Eracht,  keep 
thou  unsoiled  the  freedom  which  I  leave  thee  as  a  birth- 
right, Barter  it  not,  neither  for  the  rich  garment,  nor  for 
the  stone  roof,  nor  for  the  covered  board,  nor  for  the  couch 
of  down  —  on  the  rock  or  in  the  valley,  in  abundance 
or  in  famine  —  in  the  leafy  summer,  and  in  the  days  of 
the  iron  winter  —  Son  of  the  Mist!  be  free  as  thy  fore- 
fathers.  Own  no  lord  —  receive  no  law    —    take   no    hire 

—  give  no  stipend  —  build  no  hut  —  enclose  no  pasture 

—  sow  no  grain:  let  the  deer  of  the  mountain  be  thy 
flocks  and  herds  —  if  these  fail  thee,  prey  upon  the  goods 
of  our  oppressors  —  of  the  Saxons,  and  of  such  Gael  as 
are  Saxons  in  their  souls,  valuing  herds  and  flocks  more 
than  honour  and    freedom.    "Well   for   us    that   they    do    so 

—  it  affords  the  broader  scope  for  our  revenge.  Remember 
those  who  have  done  kindness  to  our  race,  and  pay  their 
services  with  thy  blood,  should  the  hour  require  it.  If  a 
Mac  Ian  shall  come  to  thee  with  the  head  of  the  king's 
son  in  his  hand,  shelter  him,  though  the  avenging  army 
of  the  father  were  behind  him  ;  for  in  Glencoe  and  Ardna- 
murchaii  we  have  dwelt  in  peace  in  the  years  iltat  have 
gone  by.  The  sons  of  Diarmid  —  the  race  of  Darlinvaracli  — 
the  riders  of  Menteith  —  my  curse  on  thy  head,  Child  of 
the  Mist,  if  thou  spare  one  of  those  names  when  the  time 
shall  offer  for  cutting  them  off;  and  it  will  come  anon,  for 
their  own  swords  shall  devour  each  other,  and  those  who 
are  scattered  shall  fly  to  the  Mist,  and  perish  by  ils  chil- 
dren. Once  more,  begone  —  shake  the  dust   from    thy  feet 
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against  the  habitations  of  men,  -whether  handed  together 
for  peace  or  for  war.  Farewell,  beloved!  and  ln.ivst  thou 
die  like  thy  forefathers  ere  infirmity,  disease,  or  age,  shall 
break  thy  spirit!  —  Begone!  —  begone!  —  live  free  — 
requite  kindness  —  avenge  the  injuries  of  thy  race!" 

The  pleading  of  Allan  M'Aulay  to  Menteith 
for  Annot  Lyle  : 

'  Draw,  Menteith,  and  defend  yourself  like  a  man,  or  die 
like  a  dog!...  You  told  me  that  you  would  not  marry 
Annot  Lyle  !  —  False  traitor,  she  now  waits  yon  at  the  al- 
tar !  .  .  Draw  then  . .  this  hour  .  .  .  this  instant  —  or  never. 
Your  triumph  shall  not  go  farther  than  the  hour  which  is 
stricken ' , 

his  anger  and  his  furious  onslaught  on  the 
chieftain  form  a  splendid  piece  of  descriptive,  as 
does  the  narrative  of  his  sudden  escape  from 
the  power  of  Montrose  and  his  flight  to  the 
castle  of  Inverary  where,  flinging  his  bloody 
dirk  on  the  table  at  which  Argyle  was.  sitting 
in  council,  he   cries  : 

'It  is  the  blood  of  James  Grahame'  s  minion.  It  is  the 
blood  which  I  was  predestined  to  shed,  though  I  would 
rather  have  spilt  my  own. 

The  noble  characters  of  Montrose,  'whose 
exploits  and  fate  are  the  theme  of  history'  and 
of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  the  proud  and  austere 
gentleman  on  whose  eyes  a  tear  was  seen  gli- 
stening when  the  soft  voice  of  '  the  fairy  queen 
of  song  and  minstrelsy  '  touched  her  harp  and 
played  the  l  Orphan  Maid '  are  perhaps  the  most 
preeminent  in  the  story.  Sir   Duncan'  s  finding 
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of  his  daughter  '  the  new-found  child  of  his  hopes ', 
is  one  of  the  most  tender  and  romantic  pas- 
sages in  the  book,  and  his  consent  to  the  union 
of  the  lovers  in  spite  of  difference  in  political 
opinions  is  not  the  least  proof  of  his  noble  and  dis- 
interested character.  The  whole  tale  is  enlivened 
by  the  personality  of  Dalgetty  with  his  pedant- 
ic pretension  to  scholarship,  his  Latin  quota- 
tions and  his  stories  of  ( the  immortal  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  the  Lion  of  the  North,  and  Bulwark 
of  the  Protestant  Faith.' 

There  is  in  this  novel  a  great  deal  of  descrip- 
tive writing  beautifully  illustrative  of  the  scen- 
ery and  life  of  the  Highlands.  Dalgetty' s  jour- 
ney and  the  adventures  of  the  Children  of  the 
mist  afford  opportunity  for  a  series  of  such  de- 
scriptions; the  discussion  of  the  chieftains  and 
finally  the  battle  scenes  are  of  an  extremely  ro- 
mantic character.  The  Covenanters,  here  as  in 
Old  Mortality,  are  treated  with  scant  favour.  The 
author  was  criticised  for  his  partiality  in  his  pre- 
sentation of  them.  They  certainly  constitute  an 
unromantic  element  wherever  they  are  found  but 
the  representation  given  of  them  is  not  for  that 
reason   the   less  historically  accurate. 

Oncoming  to  consider  "  Ivanhoe"  we  find  our- 
selves at  a  period  in  which  Scott,  after  his  first 
triumphs,  approaches  the  maturity  of  his  style. 
This  novel  has  always  held  a  place  of  great  fa- 
vour in  the  general  estimation  for  its  innate 
beauty  no  less  than  for  its  romance.  It  begins 
with  a  splendid  description  of  Sherwood  Forest, 
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full  of  romantic  beauty,  a  picture  framed  also 
in  a  period  amongst  the  most  romantic  in  En- 
glish history.  In  this  scene  are  introduced  two 
of  the  minor  characters  no  less  fantastic  than 
the  gnarled  trees  which  are  so  wonderfully  de- 
scribed : 

u  The  sun  was  setting  upon  one  of  the  rich  glassy  glades 
•f  that  forest,  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  chapter.  Hundreds  of  broad-headed,  short-stem- 
med, wide-branched  oaks,  which  had  witnessed  perhaps  the 
stately  march  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  flung  their  gnarled 
arms  over  a  thick  carpet  of  the  most  delicious  greensward ; 
in  some  places  they  were  intermingled  with  beeches,  hollies 
and  copsewood  of  various  descriptions  so  closely  as  totally 
to  intercept  the  level  beams  of  the  sinking  sun  ;  in  others 
they  receded  from  each  other,  forming  those  long  sweeping 
vistas,  in  the  intricacy  of  which  the  eye  delights  to  lose  itself, 
while  imagination  considers  them  as  the  paths  to  yet  wild-" 
er  scenes  of  sylvan  solitude.  Here  the  red  rays  of  the  sun 
shot  a  broken  and  discoloured  light,  that  partially  hung 
upon  the  shattered  boughs  and  mossy  trunks  of  the  trees, 
and  there  they  illuminated  in  brilliant  patches  the  portions 
of  turf  to  which  they  made  their  way.  A  considerable  open 
space,  in  the  midst  of  this  glade,  seemed  formerly  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  rites  of  Druidical  superstition  ;  for 
on  the  summit  of  a  hillock,  so  regular  as  to  seem  artifi- 
cial, there  still  remained  part  of  a  circle  of  rough  unhewn 
stones,  of  large  dimensions.  Seven  stood  upright ;  the  rest 
had  been  dislodged  from  their  places,  probably  by  the  zeal 
of  some  convert  to  Christianity,  and  lay,  some  prostrate 
near  their  former  site,  and  others  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
One  large  stone  only  had  found  its  way  to  the  bottom,  and  in 
stopping  the  course  of  a  small  brook,  which  glided  smoothly 
round  the  foot  of  the  eminence,  gave,  by  its  opposition,  a 
feeble  voice  of  murmur  to  the  placid  and  elsewhere  silent 
streamlet.  " 
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Thus  he  introduces  us  to  the  centre  of  the 
woodland  life  of  Merry  England  in  the  lawless 
period  when  Richard  Coeur- de-Lion,  after  fight- 
ing against  the  Saracens  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
was  imprisoned  in  Austria  while  his  unscru- 
pulous brother,  Prince  John,  plotted  with  the 
ambitious  barons  to  usurp  the  crown.  It  was 
truly  a  romantic  time  in  England.  Baron  made 
war  on  baron  with  impunity  ;  the  Bishops  were 
many  of  them  as  powerful  and  turbulent  as  the 
secular  nobles.  Saxon  churls  were  to  be  found 
in  the  King's  preserves  in  the  New  Forest,  such 
as  the  stubborn  and  faithful  Gurth,  whom  we 
meet  with  in  the  story,  and  his  comrade,  shrewd 
and  sharp-  tongued  Wamba  the  clown.  Gurth, 
4  with  a  stern,  savage  and  wild  aspect ',  is  the 
romantic  servant  who  disobeys  his  master  Cedric 
in  order  to  be  squire  to  his  young  lord,  Wil- 
fred, and  Wamba,  '  a  fool  by  right  of  descent ', 
puts  his  life  in  danger  in  a  successful  attempt 
to  aid  his  master  when  the  latter  is  at  a  crisis 
in  his  fortune  and  a  prisoner  in  Front-de-Boeuf's 
castle.  They  are  both  of  them  figures  essential- 
ly medieval  and  romantic. 

Into  the  midst  of  such  surroundings  comes 
riding  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert,  the  haughty  Tem- 
plar, with  the  Prior  Aymer  of  Jorvaulx,  '  well- 
known  for  many  miles  around  as  a  lover  of  the 
chase,  of  the  banquet,  a  favourite  among  the  no- 
bility and  principal  gentry  for  his  free  and  jo- 
vial temper,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he 
granted  absolution  from  all  ordinary  delinquen- 
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cies.'  They  are  romantic  figures,  at  least  Brian 
is,  though  the  Prior  is  an  unsympathetic  figure. 
The  truth  is  that  to  Scott,  brought  up  as  he 
was  amongst  strict  Presbyterians,  the  medieval 
Church  connoted  little  but  cruelty,  ignorance 
and  superstition  ;  and  his  antiquarian  studies  ap- 
parently had  not  been  extended  to  embrace  the 
beliefs  or  the  practices  of  the  pre-reformation 
Church.  How  ignorant  he  was  of  such  matters 
may  be  seen  from  his  making  the  Lady  E-o- 
wena  attend  *  an  evening  mass  ',  a  performance 
which  would  be  impossible  as  the  mass  is  never 
celebrated  at  that  time  in  the  Western  Church. 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  Shakespeare  uses 
the  same  phrase  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  where 
Juliet  sa}rs  : 

u  Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  father,  now  ; 

Or  shall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mass?"1 

and  indeed  Scott  perhaps  may  have  derived  the 
expression  from  this  source. 

Again,  the  Latin  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  his  priests  is  a  language  foreign  to  any  class 
of  clerk  of  the  period,  certainly  to  the  elegant 
Norman  prelates  of  the  Plantagenet  court. 

Very  interesting  is  the  description  of  Cedric's 
hall  where  Brian  and  the  Prior  found  themselves 
after  their  ride  : 

« In  a  hall,  the  height  of  which  was  greatly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  its  extreme  length  and  width,  a  long  oaken  tahle, 

1  Act.  IV,  So.  1. 
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formed  of  planks  rough-hewn  from  the  forest,  and  which 
had  scarcely  received  any  polish,  stood  ready  for  the  eve- 
ning meal  of  Cedric  the  Saxon.  The  roof,  composed  of 
beams  and  rafters,  had  nothing  to  divide  the  apartment  from 
the  sky  excepting  the  planking  and  thatch ;  there  was  a 
huge  fire-place  at  either  end  of  the  hall,  but  as  the  chim- 
neys were  constructed  in  a  very  clumsy  manner,  at  least 
as  much  of  the  smoke  found  its  way  into  the  apartment 
as  escaped  by  the  proper  vent.  The  constant  vapour  which 
this  occasioned,  had  polished  the  rafters  and  beams  of  the 
low-browed  hall,  by  encrusting  them  with  a  black  varnish 
of  soot.  On  the  sides  of  the  apartment  hung  implements  of 
war  and  of  the  chase,  and  there  were  at  each  corner  fold- 
ing doors,  which  gave  access  to  other  parts  of  the  exten- 
sive building. 

The  other  appointments  of  the  mansion  partook  of  the 
rude  simplicity  of  the  Saxon  period,  which  Cedric  piqued 
himself  upon  maintaining.  The  floor  was  composed  of  earth 
mixed  with  lime,  trodden  into  a  hard  substance,  such  as 
is  often  employed  in  flooring  our  modern  barns.  For  about 
one  quarter  of  the  length  of  the  aj)artment  the  floor  was 
raised  by  a  step,  and  this  space,  which  was  called  the  dais, 
was  occupied  only  by  the  principal  members  of  the  family, 
and  visitors  of  distinction.  For  this  purpose,  a  table  rich- 
ly covered  with  scarlet  cloth  was  placed  transversely  across 
the  platform,  from  the  middle  of  which  ran  the  longer 
and  lower  board,  at  which  the  domestics  and  inferior  per- 
sons fed,  down  towards  the  bottom  of  the  hall.  The 
whole  resembled  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  or  some  of  those 
ancient  dinner-tables,  which,  arranged  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, may  be  still  seen  in  the  antique  Colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Massive  chairs  and  settles  of  carved  oak 
were  placed  upon  the  dais,  and  over  these  seats  and  the 
more  elevated  table  was  fastened  a  canopy  of  cloth,  Avhich 
served  in  some  degree  to  protect  the  dignitaries  who  oc- 
cupied that  distinguished  station  from  the  weather,  and 
especially  from  the  rain,  which  in  some  places  found  its 
way  through  the  ill-constructed  roof. 
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The  walls  of  this  upper  end  of  the  hall,  as  far  as  the 
dais  extended,  were  covered  with  hangings  or  curtains,  and 
upon  the  floor  there  was  a  carpet,  both  of  which  were 
adorned  with  some  attempts  at  tapestry,  or  embroidery, 
executed  with  brilliant  or  rather  gaudy  colouring.  Over 
the  lower  range  of  table,  the  roof,  as  we  have  noticed,  had 
no  covering;  the  rough  plastered  walls  were  left  bare,  and 
the  rude  earthen  floor  was  uncarpeted ;  the  board  was  unco- 
vered by  a  cloth,  and  rude  massive  benches  supplied  the 
place  of  chairs. 

In  the  centre  of  the  upper  table  were  placed  two  chairs 
more  elevated  than  the  rest,  for  the  master  and  mistress 
of  the  family,  who  presided  over  the  scene  of  hospitality, 
and  from  doing  so  derived  their  Saxon  title  of  honour,  which 
signifies  "  the  Dividers  of  Bread." 

To  each  of  these  chairs  was  added  a  footstool,  curious- 
ly carved  and  inlaid  with  ivory,  which  mark  of  distinction 
was  peculiar  to  them.  One  of  these  seat  was  at  present 
occupied  by  Cedric  the  Saxon,  who,  though  but  in  rank  a 
thane,  or,  as  the  Normans  called  him,  a  franklin,  felt  at 
the  delay  of  his  evening  meal,  an  irritable  impatience,  which 
might  have  become  an  alderman,  whether  of  ancient  or 
modern  times. 

It  appeared,  indeed,  from  the  countenance  of  this  pro- 
prietor, that  he  was  of  a  frank,  but  hasty  and  choleric  tem- 
per. He  was  not  above  the  middle  stature,  but  broad-shoul- 
dered, long-armed,  and  powerfully  made,  like  one  accus- 
tomed to  endure  the  fatigue  of  war  or  of  the  chase ;  his 
lace  was  broad,  with  large  blue  eyes,  open  and  frank  feat- 
ures, fine  teeth,  and  a  well-formed  head,  altogether  expres- 
sive of  that  sort  of  good-humour  which  often  lodges  with 
a  sudden  and  hasty  temper.  Pride  and  jealousy  there  was 
in  his  eye,  for  his  life  had  been  spent  in  asserting  rights 
which  were  constantly  liable  to  invasion ;  and  the  prompt, 
fiery,  and  resolute  disposition  of  the  man  ?iad  been  kept 
constantly  upon  the  alert  by  the  circumstances  of  the  situa- 
tion. His  long  yellow  hair  was  equally  divided  upon  the 
top    of  his    head    and    upon    his    brow,   and  combed    down 
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on  each  side  to  the  length  of  his  shoulders;  it  had  but 
little  tendency  to  grey,  although  Cedric  was  approaching 
to  his  sixtieth  year. 

His  dress  was  a  tunic  of  forest  green,  furred  at  the  throat 
and  cuifs  with  what  was  called  minever ;  a  kind  of  fur 
inferior  in  quality  to  ermine,  and  formed,  it  is  believed,  of 
the  skin  of  the  grey  squirrel.  This  doublet  hung  unbuttoned 
over  a  close  dress  of  scarlet  which  sate  tight  to  his  body ; 
he  had  breeches  of  the  same,  but  they  did  not  reach  below 
the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  leaving  the  knee  exposed.  His 
feet  had  sandals  of  the  same  fashion  with  the  peasants  but 
of  finer  materials,  and  secured  in  the  front  with  golden 
clasps.  He  had  bracelets  of  gold  upon  his  arms,  and  a  broad 
collar  of  the  same  precious  metal  around  his  neck.  About 
his  waist  he  wore  a  richly  studded  belt,  in  which  was  stuck 
a  short,  straight  two-edged  sword,  with  a  sharp  point,  so 
disposed  as  to  hang  almost  perpendicularly  by  his  side. 
Behind  his  seat  was  hung  a  scarlet  cloth  cloak  lined  with 
fur,  and  a  cap  of  the  same  materials  richly  embroidered, 
which  completed  the  dress  of  the  opulent  landholder  when 
he  chose  to  go  forth.  A  short  boar-spear,  with  a  broad  and 
bright  steel  head,  also  reclined  against  the  back  of  his  chair, 
which  served  him,  when  he  walked  abroad,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  staff  or  of  a  weapon,  as  chance  might  require. ,; 

The  hospitality  of  Oedrio  is  well  described ; 
after  which  enters  the  charming  figure  of  Ro- 
wena,  a  true  lady  of  chivalry,  beautiful,  dignified 
and  deeply  in  love. 

tl  Her  complexion",  we  are  told,  "was  exquisitely  fair, 
but  the  noble  cast  of  her  head  and  features  prevented  the 
insipidity  which  sometimes  attaches  to  fair  beauties.  Her 
clear  blue  eye,  which  sate  enshrined  beneath  a  graceful  eye- 
brow of  brown  sufficiently  marked  to  give  expression  to  the 
forehead,  seemed  capable  to  kindle  as  well  as  melt,  to  com- 
mand as  well  as  to  beseech.  If  mildness  were  the  more  natural 
expression  of  such  a  combination  of  features,  it  was  plain  that 
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in  the  present  instance  the  exercise  of  habitual  superiority, 
and  the  reception  of  general  homage,  had  given  to  the  Saxon 
lady  a  Loftier  character,  which  mingled  with  and  qualified 
that  bestowed  by  nature.  Her  profuse  hair,  of  a  colour  be- 
twixt brown  and  flaxen,  was  arranged  in  a  fanciful  and  grace- 
ful manner  in  numerous  ringlets,  to  form  which,  art  had 
probably  aided  nature.  These  locks  were  braided  with  gems, 
and  being  worn  at  full  length,  intimated  the  noble  birth 
and  free-born  condition  of  the  maiden.  A  golden  chain,  to 
which  was  attached  a  small  reliquary  of  the  same  metal, 
hung  round  her  neck.  She  wore  bracelets  on  her  arms,  which 
were  bare.  Her  dress  was  an  under-gown  and  kirtle  of  pale 
sea-green  silk,  over  which  hnng  a  long  loose  robe,  which 
reached  to  the  ground,  having  very  wide  sleeves,  which 
came  down,  however,  very  little  below  the  elbow.  The  robe 
was  crimson,  and  manufactured  out  of  the  very  finest  wool. 
A  veil  of  silk,  interwoven  with  gold,  was  attached  to  the 
upper  part  of  it,  which  could  be,  at  the  wearer's  pleasure, 
either  drawn  over  the  wearer's  face  and  bosom  after  the 
Spanish  fashion,  or  disposed  as  a  sort  of  drapery  round  the 
shoulders  ". 

Then  appears  the  Palmer,  whom  Brian  had 
come  upon  'at  the  foot  of  a  sunken  cross', 
humble  and  poorly  clad,  the  holy  man  from  Pales- 
tine, a  true  romantic  figure,  who  is  kind  to  the 
despised  and  despicable  Jew,  yet  who  suddenly 
raises  his  voice  to  crush  Bois-Guilbert's  boast  of 
prowess;  concealing  beneath  his  cloak  a  knighbly 
form  and  a  heart  of  love  for  Rowena,  Cedric's 
son,  Wilfrid,  the  hero  and  true  knight-errant. 
Those  are  all  romantic  figures,  while  the  Jew, 
Isaac  of  York,  'this  son  of  a  rejected  people', 
plays  his  part,  unromantic  indeed,  except  that 
he  is  a   necessity  to   the   brave   young   knight, 
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Ivanhoe,  and  a  foil  to  his  beatiful  daughter  Re- 
becca '  the  fair  flower  of  Palestine  —  the  Rose  of 
Sharon  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valley ',  as  the  Prior 
calls  her,  and  whose  appearance  at  the  Tourna- 
ment is  thus  described: 

1 '  Her  form  was  exquisitely  symmetrical  and  was  shown 
to  advantage  by  a  sort  of  Eastern  dress,  which  she  wore 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  females  of  her  nation.  Her 
turban  of  yellow  silk  suited  well  the  darkness  of  her  com- 
plexion. The  brilliancy  of  her  eyes ;  the  superb  arch  of  her 
eyebrows,  her  well-formed  aquiline  nose,  her  teeth  as  white 
as  pearl,  and  the  profusion  of  her  sable  tresses,  which, 
each  arranged  in  its  own  little  spiral  of  twisted  curls,  fell 
down  upon  as  much  of  a  lovely  neck  and  bosom  as  a  si- 
marre  of  the  richest  Persian  silk,  exhibiting  flowers  in 
their  natural  colours  embossed  upon  a  purple  ground,  per- 
mitted to  be  visible  —  all  these  constituted  a  combination 
of  loveliness;  which  yielded  not  to  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  maidens  who  surrounded  her.  It  is  true  that  of  the 
golden  and  pearl-studded  clasps  which  closed  her  vest  from 
the  throat  to  the  waist  the  three  uppermost  were  left  unfast- 
ened on  account  of  the  heat,  which  something  enlarged 
the  prospect  to  which  we  allude.  A  diamond  necklace,  with 
pendants  of  inestimable  value,  were  by  this  means  also 
made  more  conspicuous.  The  feather  of  an  ostrich,  fastened 
in  her  turban  by  an  agraffe  set  with  brilliants,  was  another 
distinction  of  the  beautiful  Jewess". 

The  interview  of  the  Palmer  with  Rowena, 
who  eagerly  seeks  to  know  'how  the  Knight 
of  Ivanhoe  looked  when  the  Palmer  last  saw  him, 
whether  disease  had  laid  her  hand  heavy  upon 
his  strength  and  comeliness'  is  ably  conceived 
and  related  ;  and  the  Palmers  meeting,  converse 
and  journey   with   the   Jew  are   thoroughly  in 
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the  style  of  old  romance.  Then  comes  the  bril- 
liant episode  of  the  lists  at  Ashby,  where  Jews 
and  Yeomen,  Saxons  and  Normans,  Prince  John 
and  his  courtiers  are  gathered  together;  and  the 
knights  charge  one  another  amid  the  fluttering 
of  pennons  and  the  blasts  of  the  heralds.  There 
we  are  introduced  to  the  doughty  Athelstane 
of  Coningsburgh,  '  a  personage  who,  on  account 
of  his  descent  from  the  last  Saxon  monarchs  of 
England,  was  held  in  the  highest  respect  by 
all  the  Saxon  natives  of  the  North  of  England ', 
tho  unacceptable  suitor  of  Rowena,  a  lover  of 
good  meat  but  a  man  of  no  mettle,  though  dear 
to  Cedric,  a  figure  prosaic  by  nature  but  exhi- 
biting flashes  of  romance  from  time  to  time. 
Here  also  the  gallant  but  unprincipled  De  Bracy 
and  the  mysterious  Black  Knight  enter  upon 
the  scene ;  and  the  archer  Locksley,  the  yeoman 
in  Lincoln  green,  captain  of  a  band  of  forest 
outlaws,  the  Robin  Hood  of  English  ballads, 
shoots  wonderfully  at  the  butts.  All  are  romantic 
figures  glowing  with  ardour  and  bent  on  adven- 
ture. Hereafter  the  various  threads  of  the  story 
are  skilfully  interwoven.  The  Black  Knight's 
encounter  with  the  holy  hermit,  Friar  Tuck,  in 
the  forest  ripples  with  laughter ;  it  is  a  passage  fa- 
mous in  English  literature  though  rather  humour- 
ous than  romantic.  The  waylaying  and  capture 
in  the  same  forest  of  Cedric's  party,  '  assailed 
in  front,  flank  and  rear  at  once,  with  an  impet- 
uosity to  which  it  was  impossible  to  offer  effec- 
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tual  resistance ',  the  treatment  of  the  unhappy 
women  in  the  evil  Front-de-Boeuf's  castle  and 
the  projected  torture  of  the  Jew,  who,  clasping 
Front- de-  Boeuf  by  the  knees,  begs  him 

"  to  take  all  that  he  has  asked,  to  take  ten  times  more, 
reduce  him  to  ruin  and  to  beggary,  pierce  him  with  the 
poniard,  broil  him  on  the  furnace,  but  spare  his  daughter, 
spare  the  honour  of  a  helpless  maiden,  the  image  of  his 
deceased  Rachael,  the  last  of  six  pledges  of  her  love.  " 

these  are  highly  romantic  episodes. 

Immediately  follows  the  storming  of  the  cas- 
tle by  the  Black  Knight,  Locksley  and  his  band 
of  foresters  determined  to  rescue  the  prisoners. 
The  attacking  party  enters  the  fortress  as  there 
burst  forth  the  smoke  and  name  of  a  conflagra- 
tion kindled  by  Ulrica,  an  old  Saxon  hag,  once 
the  mistress  of  Front-de-Boeuf  's  father  and  par- 
tner of  his  power  and  crimes,  now  a  neglected  and 
miserable  dependant,  living  only  in  the  hope  of 
being  revenged  upon  those  who  had  ruined  and 
spurned  her.  Her  terrible  design  accomplished, 
she 

"  appeared  on  a  turret  in  the  guise  of  one  of  the  ancient 
furies,  yelling  forth  a  war-song,  such  as  was  of  yore  raised 
on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  scalds  of  the  yet  heathen  Saxons. 
Her  long  dishevelled  grey  hair  flew  back  from  her  unco- 
vered head  ;  the  inebriating  delight  of  gratified  vengeance 
contended  in  her  eyes  with  the  fire  of  insanity  ;  and  she 
brandished  the  distaff  which  she  held  in  her  hand  ay  if  she 
had  been  one  of  the  Fatal  Sisters,  who  spin  and  abridge 
the  thread  of  human  life.  " 
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The  reunion  of  friends  which  ensues  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  trial  of  Rebecca,  splendidly  descri- 
bed, the  knightly  effort  of  Ivanhoe  to  save  the 
condemned  Jewess  and  the  no  less  knightly  death 
of  the  ambitious  Bois-G-uilbert,  'a  victim  to  the 
violence  of  his  own  contending  passions  ',  who 
had  besides  his  lust  of  power  a  consuming  love 
for  Rebecca.  Athelstane's  return  from  the  tomb, 
raised  as  a  spectre  at  Cedric's  words,  *  arrayed  in 
the  garments  of  the  grave,  pale  and  haggard  ',  is 
farfetched  and  grotesque,  an  unromantic  touch  ; 
but  in  spite  of  this  resuscitation  the  hero  Wilfred 
is  joined  to  Rowena  and  all  ends  happily. 

This  book,  full  as  it  is  of  joust  and  tourna- 
ment, war  and  love,  passion  and  death,  varied  by 
many  a  lively  interval  of  song  and  joyous  adven- 
ture, and  interspersed  with  beautiful  descrip- 
tions of  forest  glade  and  dell,  resounding  with 
the  bugle  notes  of  their  merry  denizens,  the  men 
in  Lincoln  green  with  their  long-bows  and  quar- 
terstaves,  is  a  novel  of  the  true  romantic  type 
and  a  per  mane  at  embodiment  of  the  ever-youth- 
ful spirit  of  nature,  chivalry  and  the  world. 

M  Kenilworth  ",  one  of  those  later  novels  of 
Scott  in  which  he  shows  his  mature  style,  contains 
an  extremely  romantic  plot  with  many  fine  de- 
scriptive passages  and  strong  situations.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  great 
Queen  whose  reign  was  adorned  by  Lyly,  Raleigh, 
Spenser,  Ben  Jonson  and  many  another  famous 
name;  and  the  story  is  founded   on   a   pathetic 
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domestic  tragedy  of  the  time,  that  occasioned 
by  the  secret  marriage  of  the  mighty  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  '  bore,  in  the  eye  of  the  court 
and  kingdom,  the  higher  share  in  Elizabeth's 
favour '  with  Amy  Robsart,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Hugh  Robsart,  an  old  country  squire.  It  is  well 
known  that  Elizabeth  herself  loved  her  favourite, 
Leicester,  just  as  afterwards  she  distinguished  by 
the  like  affection  other  favourites,  such  as  Es- 
sex, destined  to  lose  his  head  for  his  presumption, 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  adventurous  youth 
who,  on  the  Queen's  approach,  'throwing  his 
cloak  from  his  shoulders,  laid  it  on  the  miry 
spot',  which  interrupted  her  passage,  'so  as  to 
ensure  her  stepping  over  it  dryshod',  and  by 
this  feat  of  gallantry  won  for  himself  the  endur- 
ing regard  of  his  royal  mistress. 

Amy  Robsart  is  one  of  the  most  tenderly  beau- 
tiful characters  which  are  to  be  found  in  Scott's 
writings ;  while  Leicester,  her  lover,  husband  and 
eventually  her  destroyer,  has  a  nature  funda- 
mentally noble  but  marred  by  vanity  and  hypo- 
crisy, failings  which  give  him  to  some  extent 
the  aspect  of  a  villain  and  render  him  on  the 
whole  an  unromantic  figure.  Still,  he  is  a  con- 
spicuous personage  in  the  splendid  pageant  of 
the  Court  which  Scott  describes,  and  his  con- 
duct towards  Amy  Robsart  at  first  is  tender  and 
loving,  though  weak  in  his  fear  of  the  Queen's 
displeasure.  Tressilian,  '  good  Master  Tressilian ', 
as  Giles  Gosling,  the  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Cum- 
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nor  calls  him,  is  indeed  the  romantic  and  unfor- 
tunate hero;  his  devotion  to,  and  love  for  Amy 
Robsart  'cold  to  his  passion',  are  those  of  a 
disinterested  and  manly  lover,  and  he  comforts 
the  poor  father  whom  she  lias  deserted.  For  Lei- 
cester, on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  feel  much 
pity  when  we  find  him  allying  himself  with  men 
like  Varney,  the  principal  villain  of  the  piece, 
Lambourne  his  assistant,  Giles  Gosling's  nephew, 
'who  has  rolled  the  world  around  for  eighteen 
years',  the  miserly  wretch  Anthony  Foster,  whose 
keen  dark  eyes  'usually  bent  on  the  ground, 
seemed  as  if  they  were  themselves  ashamed  of 
the  expression  natural  to  them,  and  were  desirous 
to  conceal  it  from  the  observation  of  men'. 

Scott  contrives  to  make  this  novel  one  of 
few  characters  while  displa};ing  to  the  full  his 
love  for  and  power  of  description.  He  uses  his 
art  in  this  respect  on  many  occasions  to  provide 
rich  scenery  which  serves  to  emphasise  the  plot 
and  the  romantic  characters  who  take  part  in 
it;  as  for  instance  when  the  gorgeous  masque 
at  Kenilworth  is  used  to  set  off  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester's mean  jealousy  and  unworthy  suspicion 
of  his  wife  and  the  nobility  of  Tressilian.  The 
account  of  this  masque  rivals  that  of  the  tour- 
nament in  Ivanhoe  or  the  description  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy's  Court  in  Quentin  Durward.  Scott 
delights  in  these  splendid  pictures  of  the  pomp 
and  luxury  of  courts,  which  constitute  romantic 
writing  of  a  kind  very  different  from  the  homely 
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descriptions  of  the  Highlands  with  their  wild 
gorges.  Thus  the  romance  of  Kenilworth  is  in 
strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  Sons  of  the  Mist 
in  the  Legend  of  Montrose  or  that  of  the  wild 
Highlands  of  Waverley.  It  is  of  a  more  luxuriant 
character,  peculiar  to  the  richness  of  cultivated 
England  as  opposed  to  the  more  savage  aspect  of 
the  Highlands. 

The  minor  characters  in  the  story  such  as 
"Wayland,  who  *  possessed  fully  the  mighty  my- 
stery of  a  farrier ',  Blount,  the  rough  but  faithful 
follower  of  Sussex  and  friend  of  Tressilian,  and 
Giles  Gosling,  the  honest  innkeeper,  *a  man  of 
goodly  person  and  of  somewhat  round  belly,  proud 
of  his  house,  his  liquor,  his  daughter  and  himself, 
are  all  of  a  pleasing  cast  and  in  harmony  with 
the  romantic  character  of  the  work;  agreeably 
to  which  we  find  old  courtiers  and  statesmen 
such  as  Burleigh  betraying  at  times  an  emotion 
almost  romantic  which,  is  foreign  to  their  nor- 
mal characters. 

"  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel  "  has  always  been  one 
of  the  favourite  novels  of  Scott.  It  shows  him  at 
his  best  in  his  romantic  studies  of  the  Scotch 
character  and  of  the  English  character  as  well. 
The  pages  are  so  full  of  interesting  adventure 
as  to  render  much  description  of  places  of  the 
sort  that  we  find  elsewhere  in  his  novels  super- 
fluous; and  the  plot  is  a  marvel  of  construction 
with  its  opportunities  for  love  and  romantic 
intrigue. 
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The  story  is  placed  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  First.  'The  least  able  of  the  Stewarts  suc- 
ceeded peaceably  to  that  kingdom,  against  the 
power  of  which  his  predecessors  had,  with  so 
much  difficulty  defended  his  native  throne '  and 
some  years  subsequently  the  young  Nigel  Oli- 
faunt,  Lord  of  Glenvarloch  in  Scotland,  comes  to 
London  and  there,  his  ideas  of  honour  not  being 
united  to  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  falls  into 
the  company  of  gallants  like  Lord  Huntinglen's 
son,  Lord  Dalgarno,  the  very  centre  of  that  cor- 
ruption of  the  aristocracy  which,  together  with 
the  lack  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  James  and 
his  son  Charles,  led  eventually  to  the  Civil  War 
and  the  beheading  of  the  King. 

Dalgarno  is  indeed  a  villain,  'a  hardened  vil- 
lain '  as  the  King  calls  him  when,  at  the  injunc- 
tion given  him  'to  repair  the  gross  and  infa- 
mous wrong  he  has  done  the  lady,  by  marrying 
her  within  this  hour',  he  trifles  with  the  matter 
and  impudently  remarks,  on  the  King's  charging 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  not  to  quarrel  with 
him: 

u  Your  Majesty  needs  not  fear  niy  patience,  and  that 
I  may  keep  it  the  better,  I  will  not  utter  another  word 
in  this  presence,  save  those  enjoined  to  me  in  that  happy 
portion  of  the  Prayer-Book,  which  begins  with  Dearly  Be- 
loved, and  ends  with  amazement" . 

Dalgarno  thoroughly  serves  the  purpose  of 
the  author,  who  makes  him,  as  we  have  said  above, 
the  centre  around  which  the  minor  villains  re- 
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volve.  Between  his  family,  also,  and  that  of  Nigel 
there  is  a  traditional  feud  and  this  romantic 
theme  of  hereditary  hatred  is  imported  to  Lon- 
don, brought  into  the  surroundings  of  the  Court 
and  linked  with  the  rascality  of  the  capital. 

The  King  is  portrayed  with  wonderful  vivid- 
ness in  his  homeliness  no  less  than  in  his  dig- 
nity, in  his  royalty  no  less  than  in  his  pedan- 
try, in  his  probity  and  kindness  as  well  as  in 
his  meanness.  His  jealousy  for  his  station,  his 
credulity,  his  fear  which  works  upon  his  imagi- 
nation, are  all  admirably  drawn.  We  see  him  in 
the  chase,  intent  on  slaying  the  deer  in  his  royal 
park,  caressed  by  his  bloody  dogs,  talking  to 
them,  'buss  me,  my  bairns,  buss  me',  and  con- 
gratulating himself;  then,  while  still  armed  with 
his  'short  sharp  hanger  (couteau  de  chasse)', 
taking  sudden  fright  at  Nigel's  appearance  and 
imagining  himself  the  victim  of  an  attempt  on 
his  life. 

"Not  that  I  ken  of", 

he  replies  to  the  alarmed  Buckingham,  who  en- 
quires if  he  is  wounded, 

"  Not  that  I  ken  of  —  but  search  him  —  search  him. 
I  am  sure  I  saw  fire-arms  under  his  cloak.  I  am  sure  I 
sinelled  powder  —  I  am  dooms  sure  of  that". 

He  is  indeed  a  romantic  figure,  this  King, 
who,  when  he  holds  in  his  hand  the  carcanet 
of  rubies  in  the  presence  of  Geordie  Heriot,  ( the 
well-beloved  goldsmith  and  jeweller  to  the  Royal 
Household '  cannot  refrain  from  making  the  hum- 
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ble  Richie  Moniplies,  concealed  behind  the  arras, 
the  sharer  of  his  mirth  at  the  banker's  dismay. 
"We  see  him  again  when  he  nobly  defends  the 
claims  of  justice  against  the  same  amusing  Richie 
who  had  offered  to  cancel  a  debt  in  return 
for  his  master's  life ;  we  witness  his  honourable 
and  affectionate  treatment  of  the  evil  Dalgarno's 
good  old  father ;  and  we  bid  a  final  farewell  to 
him  as  he  presides  at  the  marriage  of  Nigel 
with  the  truly  romantic  heroine  and  nearly  puts 
out  the  eye  of  the  good  Richie,  'as  good  as 
his  word',  as  he  confers  on  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood  with  the  irrepressible  Lowestoffe's 
rapier. 

The  cold  and  formal  figure  of  James  the 
First's  son,  Baby  Charles,  as  the  King  calls  him, 
obstinate  by  nature  and  destined  to  a  violent 
end,  intrudes  as  an  unsympathetic  element  in 
this  romantic  court;  while  the  haughty  figure 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  'imperious 
favourite'  whom  the  King  nicknamed  Steenie 
'from  a  supposed  resemblance  betwixt  his  very 
handsome  countenance,  and  that  with  which  the 
Italian  artists  represented  the  protomartyr  Ste- 
phen", doomed  to  die  by  the  hand  of  the  assas- 
sin Felton,  intermittently  affects  the  story  like 
an  evil  genius.  It  was  he  who  aided  and  abet- 
ted Dalgarno  in  his  mock-marriage  in  Spain  and 
who  was  the  cause  of  a  yet  more  terrible  dis- 
grace to  that  nobleman's  unfortunate  family. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  characters  in  the 
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story  is  that  of  the  jolly  young  Templar,  Regi- 
nald Lowestoffe,  'the  wild  gallant,  well  provid- 
ed with  money,  who  spent  at  the  theatres  and 
other  gay  places  of  public  resort,  the  time  which 
his  father  supposed  he  was  employing  in  the 
study  of  the  law',  who  comes  to  the  rescue 
of  Nigel  after  he  had  drawn  on  Dalgarno  in  the 
Royal  Park  and  sends  him  to  Alsatia,  that  ro- 
gues' den  'which  the  law  calls  the  sanctuary 
of  Whitefriars ',  then  under  the  dominion  of 
Duke  Jacob  Hildebrod,  'a  monstrously  fat  old 
man,  with  only  one  eye ;  and  a  nose  which  bore 
evidence  to  the  frequency,  strength,  and  depth 
of  his  potations ' !  LowestofFe  rescues  Nigel's 
money  and  papers  and  goes  to  the  length  of 
being  himself  imprisoned  in  the  Marshalsea  in 
his  efforts  to  serve  his  friend. 

Amongst  the  minor  characters  we  find  exam- 
ples of  romance  in  the  fidelity  of  Richard  Moni- 
plies  who  intrigues  so  successfully  for  his  master 
and  in  the  pathetic  figure  of  Martha  Trapbois, 
1  tall,  thin  and  flat,  with  skinny  arms,  and  hands, 
and  feet  of  the  large  size,  cased  in  huge  high- 
heeled  shoes,  which  added  height  to  a  stature  al- 
ready ungainly ! '  This  antiquated  maiden  with 
'the  faded  complexion,  gray  eyes,  thin  lips  and 
austere  visage',  despite  her  unprepossessing  exte- 
rior, preserves  a  passionate  love  for  her  poor 
father  who  drags  out  a  wretched  and  perilous 
existence  in  Alsatia,  surrounded  by  beasts  such 
as  Duke   Hildebrod   and   the   cowardly   Captain 
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Colepepper,  or  Peppercull,  as  lie  was  also  called, 
who  when  the  citizen  challenged  and  attacked 
him  measured  his  length  on  the  ground,  fei- 
gning to  be  dead,  and  thereafter  Hook  to  his 
heels  as  fast  as  he  could  run,  pursued  by  the 
laughter  and  shouts  of  the  company'.  Again,  the 
character  of  .Jenkin  Vincent,  familiarly  known 
as  Jin  Vin,  '  the  elder  apprentice  of  David  Ram- 
say, Memory's  Monitor,  watch-maker  and  con- 
structor of  horologes  to  his  Most  Sacred  Majesty 
James  I',  is  certainly  romantic.  He  turns  fine 
gentleman  in  order  to  gain  the  heart  of  his 
master's  daughter,  Margaret  Ramsay,  '  the  pearl 
of  pearls '  as  Dame  Ursula  calls  her ;  and  in  spite 
of  falling  into  evil  company  shows  that  he  pos- 
sesses a  fund  of  good. 

But  Margaret  herself  is  one  of  the  happiest 
of  Scott's  romantic  creations.  She,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  afore-mentioned  Dame  Ursula, 
who  thinks  that  'romances  have  cracked  her 
brain ',  falls  in  love  with  the  young  lord,  Ni- 
gel, and  rescues  him,  not  only  on  the  occa- 
sion when  she  begs  money  from  the  lady  Erminia 
Pauletti,  for  that  object,  but  afterwards  by  disguis- 
ing herself  as  a  page  and  making  her  way  to 
the  presence  of  the  King  himself,  an  incident 
which  leads  to  the  beautiful  scene  in  the  Tower 
where  Nigel  and  the  seeming  page  are  brought 
together,  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  book, 
full  of  gentle  romance. 

Tender  and  romantic,  too,   is  the  figure   of 
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the  lady  Erminia,  or  Hermione,  as  she  is  known, 
a  lady  of  Scotch  and  Genoese  blood  and  a  rela- 
tive of  Nigel's,  'so  eminently  beautiful  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  her  extreme  and  uniform 
paleness  she  might  have  been  reckoned  one  of 
the  loveliest  creatures  on  earth'.  Her  terrible 
experiences  in  Spain,  where  she  had  been  seduced 
by  Dalgarno,  'for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  all', 
being  deceived  by  a  mock  marriage  ceremony, 
and  her  resigned  life  in  London  are  touching 
as  are  the  help  she  gives  to  Margaret  and  her 
want  of  faith  in  men's  promises.  She  comes  for- 
ward like  a  pale  lily  to  be  wedded  lawfully  by 
Dalgarno  and  then  retires  as  a  widowed  Countess 
with  the  noble  Huntinglen,  her  father-in-law, 
leaving  her  scornful  husband  to  meet  a  violent 
death  at  the  hands  of  highway  robbers. 

The  whole  of  the  book  is  indeed  romantically 
conceived ;  and  the  turns  of  the  plot  after  Nigel's 
meeting  with  the  King  in  the  Park  continually 
afford  matter  for  fresh  romance,  even  to  the 
appearances  of  the  stupid  old  courtier  Sir  Mungo 
Malagrowther  of  Girnigo  Castle  who  had  been 
early  *  attached  to  Court  in  the  capacity  of 
whipping-boy,  as  the  office  was  then  called,  to 
King  James  the  Sixth'.  The  character  of  poor 
Nelly,  John  Christie's  wife,  'a  round,  buxom, 
laughter-loving  dame,  with  black  eyes',  weak 
as  she  is,  is  certainly  romantic  and,  as  we  see 
her  riding  along  and  prattling  gaily  with  her 
paramour  Dalgarno,  unaware  of  the   impending 
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tragedy,  raises  genuine  pity.  Even  her  surround- 
ings as  she  travels  are  beautiful  and  lead  her 
to  picture  for  herself  a  future  correspondingly 
fair.  The  last  scene  where  her  injured  husband 
appears  after  the  murder  of  her  seducer  is  pathe- 
tic; and  the  pathos  is  heightened  by  the  hus- 
band's grief  not  less   tban    by   his   forgiveness : 

"  Kneel  not  to  me,  woman,  "  he  said,  "but  kneel  to  the 
God  thou  hast  offended,  more  than  thou  couldst  offend  such 
another  worm  as  thyself.  How  often  have  I  told  thee,  when 
thou  wert  at  the  gayest  and  the  lightest,  that  pride  goeth 
before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall?  Vanity 
brought  folly,  and  folly  brought  sin,  and  sin  hath  brought 
death,  his  original  companion.  Thou  must  needs  leave  duty, 
and  decency,  and  domestic  love,  to  revel  it  gaily  with  the 
wild  and  with  the  wicked  ;  and  there  thou  liest  like  a  crushed 
worm,  writhing  beside  the  lifeless  body  of  thy  paramour. 
Thou  hast  done  me  much  wrong  —  dishonoured  me  among 
friends  —  driven  credit  from  my  house,  and  peace  from  my 
fireside  —  But  thou  wert  my  first  and  only  love,  and  I  will 
not  see  thee  an  utter  castaway,  if  it  lies  with  me  to  pre- 
vent  it.  —  Gentlemen,  I  render  ye  such  thanks  as  a  bro- 
kenhearted man  can  give.  —  Richard,  commend  me  to  your 
honourable  master.  —  I  added  gall  to  the  bitterness  of  his 
affliction,  but  I  was  deluded  —  Rise  up,  woman,  and  follow 
me  ". 

And  so  the  story  proceeds  to  its  end,  roman- 
tic indeed  in  its  mingling  together  the  fates 
and  fortunes  of  the  great  and  the  humble,  vir- 
tuous and  wicked,  rich  and  poor,  one  of  Scott's 
great  pictures  of  human  life  in  all  its  joy  and 
sorrow  and  romance. 

"  Quentin  Durward  "  is  another  of  the  most  pop7 
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ular  of  Scott's  novels.  It  is  brilliant  throughout ; 
the  interest  never  flags;  the  entire  action  is 
heroic  and  romantic.  The  characters  lend  them- 
selves to  romance  of  a  very  high  order  though 
here  this  is  not  so  much  the  romance  of  nature 
as  that  of  men.  The  book  is  full  of  the  adven- 
tures of  war,  of  court-intrigue  and  of  the  pro- 
tection of  fair  damsels.  Quentin  himself  is  the 
nephew  of  one  of  the  French  King's  own  guard, 
a  valorous  young  Scot,  endowed,  in  common  with 
many  of  his  contemporaries  and  with  most  heroes 
of  romance,  with  noble  blood,  a  spirit  of  chivalry, 
personal  beauty  and  little  money.  As  he  wan- 
ders guilelessly  by  the  fair  city  of  Tours  in  the 
smiling  plains  of  Touraine,  with  falcon  on  wrist, 
he  begins  his  career  by  hawking  in  the  royal 
preserves,  having  previously  lost  his  falcon  by 
an  arrow  shot  from  one  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's keepers,  whom,  like  a  proper  gentleman, 
he  beats  'as  near  to  death  as  one  Christian  man 
should  belabour  another'.  Then  wending  his 
way  in  peaceful  mood  he  chances  on  what  seem 
to  be  two  worthy  burghers  of  Tours,  Maitre 
Pierre,  whom  he  takes  to  be  a  merchant,  'a 
corn-merchant  or  a  money-broker'  and  who  is 
in  reality  Louis  XI  of  France  with  his  compan- 
ion Tristan  l'Hermite  whom  Quentin  supposes 
to  be  a  butcher  (or  grazier'  and  with  whom 
he  has  a  quarrel.  It  is  all  wonderfully  romantic, 
this  picture  of  the  ingenuous  Scottish  youth, 
proud  yet  shrewd,  playing  with  these  great  per- 
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sons  and  putting  himself  on  the  road  to  fortune. 
The  whole  scene  is  exquisitely  managed,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  King's 
character,  kind  for  his  own  ends  but  in  his  heart 
cruel  and  mean.  Louis,  an  abject  coward,  as  a 
rule,  though  giving  spasmodic  exhibitions  o£ 
courage  and  without  any  chivalry,  can  yet  teach 
brave  knights  their  duty;  and  in  the  present- 
ment of  his  character  many  threads  of  romance 
are  interwoven.  Yet  he  is  on  the  whole  the 
most  unromantic  element  in  the  novel.  He  is, 
however,  skilfully  managed;  and  his  plans  and 
their  failure  serve  only  to  enhance  the  romantic 
interest  and  to  provide  the  nobler  characters 
with  opportunity  for  action. 

Le  Balafre,  supposed  to  be  called  so  'from 
the  scar  on  his  face',  is  a  picturesque  charac- 
ter, 'a  proper  man  and  a  good  soldier',  and 
even  Tristan  l'Hermite,  'the  Provost-Marshal 
of  the  Royal  Household',  shares  in  the  spirit 
of  romance ;  but  neither  Oliver  Le  Daim,  the 
royal,  barber,  whose  nickname  'was  Le  Diable, 
which  was  bestowed  on  him  by  public  hatred,  in 
exchange  for  Le  Daim  or  Le  Dain ',  nor  the  Lord 
Cardinal  John  of  Balue,  'the  favourite  minis- 
ter of  Louis  for  the  time,  whose  rise  and  charac- 
ter bore  as  close  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Wol- 
sey,  as  the  difference  betwixt  the  crafty  and 
politic  Louis  and  the  headlong  and  rash  Hen- 
ry VIII.  of  England,  would  permit',  claim  our 
sympathy  in  this  respect. 
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"Wonderfully  charged  with  romantic  mystery- 
are  the  scenes  in  the  inn  by  the  Castle,  '  an  inn 
of  unusual  magnitude  calculated  for  the  accomo- 
dation of  the  nobles  and  suitors  who  had  business 
at  the  neighbouring  Castle ',  and  afterwards  in 
the  Castle  itself,  introducing  the  ladies  of  Croye, 
the  foolish  Lady  Hameline,talland  graceful  though 
'at  the  age  when  women  are  apt  to  cling  most 
closely  to  that  reputation  for  beauty  which  has 
for  years  been  diminishing  ',  who  yet  '  had  still 
remains  enough  to  show  what  the  power  of  her 
charms  must  once  have  been,  and,  remembering 
past  triumphs,  it  was  evident  from  her  manner 
that  she  had  not  relinquished  the  pretensions 
to  future  conquests ',  and  the  beautiful  Isabella 
whose  rank  gave,  in  Quentin's  estimation,  'new 
elegance  to  her  beautiful  shape,  a  dignity  to  her 
step  which  had  before  remained  unnoticed,  and 
to  her  regular  features,  brilliant  oomplexion,  and 
dazzling  eyes,  an  air  of  conscious  nobleness,  that 
enhanced  their  beauty'.  The  gipsies,  too,  ras- 
cals though  they  are,  give  an  effect  of  roman- 
tic colouring. 

The  chase  of  the  wild  boar  is  very  charming- 
ly contrived  and  furnishes  the  young  knight 
with  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  Louis,  leading  to  his  being  sent  with 
the  ladies  of  Croye  to  Liege: 

u  Louis  showed  all  the  bravery  and  expertness  of  an 
experienced  huntsman ;  for,  unheeding  the  danger,  he  rode 
up  to  the  tremendous  animal,  which  was   defending   itself 
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with  fury  against  the  dogs,  and  struck  him  with  his  boar- 
spear :  yet,  as  the  horse  shied  from  the  boar,  the  blow  was 
not  so  effectual  as  either  to  kill  or  disable  him.  No  effort 
could  prevail  on  the  horse  to  charge  a  second  time ;  so  that 
the  King,  dismounting,  advanced  on  foot  against  the  fu- 
rious animal,  holding  naked  in  his  hand  one  of  those  short, 
sharp,  straight,  and  pointed  swords,  which  huntsmen  used  for 
such  encounters.  The  boar  instantly  quitted  the  dogs  to  rush 
on  his  human  enemy,  while  the  King,  taking  his  station,  and 
posting  himself  firmly,  presented  the  sword,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  aiming  it  at  the  boar's  throat,  or  rather  chest,  with- 
in the  collar-bone  ;  in  which  case,  the  weight  of  the  beast, 
aud  the  impetuosity  of  its  career,  would  have  served  to 
accelerate  its  own  destruction.  But  owing  to  the  wetness 
of  the  ground,  the  King's  foot  slipped,  just  as  this  deli- 
cate and  perilous  manoeuvre  ought  to  have  been  accom- 
plished, so  that  the  point  of  the  sword  encountering  the  cui- 
rass of  bristles  on  the  outside  of  the  creature's  shoulder, 
glanced  off  without  making  any  impression,  and  Louis  fell 
flat  on  the  groundc  This  was  so  far  fortunate  for  the  Mo- 
narch, because  the  animal,  owing  to  the  King's  fall,  mis- 
sed his  blow  in  his  turn,  and  in  passing  only  rent  with 
his  tusk  the  King's  short  hunting-cloak,  instead  of  rip- 
ping up  his  thigh.  But  when,  after  running  a  little  ahead 
in  the  fury  of  his  course,  the  boar  turned  to  repeat  his 
attack  on  the  King  at  the  moment  when  he  was  rising,  the 
life  of  Louis  was  in  imminent  danger.  At  this  critical  moment, 
Qnentin  Durward,  who  had  been  thrown  out  in  the  chase 
by  the  slowness  of  his  horse,  but  who,  nevertheless,  had 
luckily  distinguished  and  followed  the  blast  of  the  King's 
horn,  rode  up,  and  transfixed  the  animal  with  his  spear". 

The  scene  in  the  King's  hall  with  the  Count 
of  Crevecourt,  l  a  renowned  and  undaunted  war- 
rior', is  a  fine  example  of  romantic  writing. 
The  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes  himself  to  whom 
we  are  later  introduced,   'a  captain  of  pillagers 
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and  murderers',  as  Durward  calls  him,  'who 
would  take  a  man's  life  for  the  value  of  his 
gaberdine,  and  who  slays  priests  and  pilgrims 
as  if  they  were  so  many  lance-knights  and 
men-at-arms'  has  a  certain  romance  from  his 
very  ferocity.  The  happy  stroke  of  exposing  to 
this  monster  the  tender  Isabella,  deserted  by  all 
her  friends  except  for  the  guard  of  Durward  is 
in  the  best  spirit  of  romance.  To  Quentin  Dur- 
ward is  given  the  honour  and  trust  of  escorting 
the  Ladies  of  Croye  Ho  the  little  Court  of  their 
relative,  the  Bishop  of  Liege ',  a  journey  which 
gives  opportunity  for  some  account  of  the  Lie- 
geois  themselves  and  of  Quentin's  amusing  adven- 
tures among  them.  Then  follows  the  intrigue 
of  the  Countess  Hameline,  who  is  desirous  of 
Quentin's  aid  on  the  occasion  of  the  storming 
of  the  castle  by  William  de  la  Marck,  the  Wild 
Boar  of  Ardennes,  a  man  'under  the  ban  of 
the  Empire,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Chamber 
at  Ratisbon ',  as  Oliver  had  termed  him  to  Louis 
when  the  monarch  had  proposed  him  as  a  suita- 
ble husband  for  the  fair  Isabelle.  The  narrative 
of  this  is  both  powerful  and  romantic  and  con- 
tains the  fine  account  of  the  saving  of  Isabelle 
by  Quentin: 

'  He  thus  forced  his  way,  almost  headlong,  into  a  small 
oratory,  where  a  female  figure,  which  had  been  kneeling 
in  agonising  supplication  before  the  holy  image,  now  sunk 
at  length  on  the  floor,  under  the  new  terrors  implied  in 
this  approaching  tumult.  He  hastily  raised  her  from  the 
ground,  and,  joy  of  joye  !  it  was  she  whom   he   sought  to 
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Rave  —  the  Countess  Isabelle.  He  'pressed  her  to  hiV  bo- 
som —  he  conjured  her  to  awake  —  entreated  her  to  be 
of  good  cheer  —  for  that  she  was  now  under  the  protection 
of  one  whon  had  heart  and  hand  enough  to  defend  her  against 
armies. 

"  Durward  !  "  she  said,  as  she  at  length  collected  herself, 
"  is  it  indeed  you  ?  —  then  there  is  some  hope  left.  I  thought 
all  living  and  mortal  friends  had  left  me  to  my  fate  —  Do 
not  again  abandon  me  I  " . 

"Never  —  never  !  "  said  Durward.  "Whatever  shall 
happen  —  whatever  danger  shall  approach,  may  I  forfeit 
the  benefits  purchased  by  yonder  blessed  sign,  if  I  be  not 
the  sharer  of  your  fate  until  it  is  again  a  happy  one  !  ". 

Close  upon  this  we  have  the  terrible  scene 
in  the  hall  of  revelry  when  William  de  la  Marck 
orders  the  execution  of  the  Bishop: 

'  At  the  head  of  the  table  sat,  in  the  Bishop's  throne 
and  state,  which  had  been  hastily  brought  thither  from  his 
great  council-chamber,  the  redoubted  Boar  of  Ardennes 
himself,  well  deserving  that  dreaded  name,  in  which  he 
affected  to  delight,  and  which  he  did  as  much  as  he  could 
think  of  to  deserve.  His  head  was  unhelmeted  but  he  wore 
the  rest  of  his  ponderous  and  bright  armour,  which  indeed 
he  rarely  laid  aside.  Over  his  shoulders  hung  a  strong  sur- 
coat,  made  of  the  dressed  skin  of  a  huge  wild-boar,  the 
hoofs  being  of  solid  silver,  and  the  tusks  of  the  same.  The 
skin  of  the  head  was  so  arranged,  that,  drawn  over  the 
casque,  when  the  Baron  was  armed  or  over  his  bare  head, 
in  the  fashion  of  a  hood,  as  he  often  affected  when  the 
helmet  was  laid  aside,  and  as  he  now  wore  it,  the  effect 
was  that  of  a  grinning,  ghastly  monster ;  and  yet  the  coun- 
tenance which  it  overshadowed  scarce  required  such  horrors 
to  improve  those  which  were  natural  to  its  ordinary  expres- 
sion. 

The  upper  part  of  De  la  Marck 's  face,  as  nature  had 
formed  it,  almost  gave  the  lie  to  his  character ;  for  though 
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his  hair,  when  uneoveied,  resembled  the  rude  and  wild 
bristles  of  the  hood  he  had  drawn  over  it,  vet  an  open, 
high,  and  manly  forehead,  broad  ruddy  cheeks,  large  spar- 
kling, light-coloured  eyes,  and  a  nose  hooked  like  the  beak 
of  the  eagle,  promised  something  valiant  and  generous.  But 
the  effect  of  these  more  favourable  traits  was  entirely  over- 
powered by  his  habits  of  violence  and  insolence,  which, 
joined  to  debauchery  and  intemperance,  had  stamped  upon 
the  features  a  character  inconsistent  with  the  rough  gal- 
la  utry  which  they  would  otherwise  have  exhibited.  The 
former  had,  from  habitual  indulgence,  swollen  the  muscles 
of  the  cheeks,  and  those  around  the  eyes,  in  particular  the 
latter ;  evil  practices  and  habits  had  dimmed  the  eyes  them- 
selves, reddened  the  part  of  them  that  should  have  been 
white,  and  given  the  whole  face  a  hideous  likeness  of  the 
monster,  which  it  was  the  terrible  Baron's  pleasure  to  re- 
semble. But  from  an  odd  sort  of  contradiction,  De  la  Marck, 
while  he  assumed  in  other  respects  the  appearance  of  the 
wild  Boar,  and  even  seemed  pleased  with  the  name,  yet 
endeavoured,  by  the  length  and  growth  of  his  beard,  to 
conceal  the  circumstance  that  had  originally  procured  him 
that  denomination.  This  was  an  unusual  thickness  and 
projection  of  the  mouth  and  upper  jaw,  which,  with  the 
huge  projecting  side  teeth,  gave  that  resemblance  to  the 
bestial  creation,  which  joined  to  the  delight  that  De  la 
Marck  had  in  haunting  the  forest  so  called,  originally  pro- 
cured for  him  the  name  of  the  Boar  of  Ardennes.  The  beard, 
broad,  grisly,  and  uncombed,  neither  concealed  the  natural 
horrors  of  the  countenance,  nor  dignified  its  brutal  expres- 
sion      

The  Bishop  of  Liege,  Louis  of  Bourbon,  was  dragged 
into  the  hall  of  his  own  palace  by  the  brutal  soldiery.  The 
disshevelled  state  of  his  bair,  beard,  and  attire  bore  witness 
to  the  ill  treatment  he  had  already  received;  and  some  of 
his  sacerdotal  robes  hastily  flung  over  him,  appeared  to 
have  been  put  on  in  scorn  and  ridicule  of  his  quality  and 
character.  By  good  fortune,  as   Quentin    was  oompelled  to 
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think  it,  the  Countess  Isabelle,  whose  feelings  at  seeing 
her  protector  in  such  an  extremity  might  have  betrayed 
her  own  secret  and  compromised  her  safety,  was  so  situa- 
ted as  neither  to  hear  nor  see  what  was  about  to  take  place ; 
and  Durward  sedulously  interposed  his  own  person  before 
her,  so  as  to  keep  her  from  observing  alike,  and  from 
observation. 

The  scene  which  followed  was  short  and  fearful.  When 
the  unhappy  Prelate  was  brought  before  the  footstool  of 
the  savage  leader,  although  in  former  life  only  remarkable 
for  his  easy  and  good-natured  temper,  he  showed  in  this, 
extremity  a  sense  of  his  dignity  and  noble  blood,  well  be- 
coming the  high  race  from  which  he  was  descended.  His 
look  was  composed  and  undismayed ;  his  gesture,  when  the 
rude  hands  which  dragged  him  forward  were  unloosed,  was 
noble,  and  at  the  same  time  resigned,  somewat  between 
the  bearing  of  a  feudal  lord  and  of  a  Christian  martyr; 
and  so  much  was  even  De  la  Marck  himself  staggered  by 
the  firm  demeanour  of  his  prisoner,  and  recollection  of  the 
early  benefits  he  had  received  from  him,  that  he  seemed 
irresolute,  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
emptied  a  large  goblet  of  wine,  that,  resuming  his  haughty 
insolence  of  look  and  manner,  he  thus  addressed  his  unfor- 
tunate captive: 

—  "  Louis  of  Bourbon",  said  the  truculent  soldier, 
drawing  hard  his  breath,  clenching  his  hands,  setting  his 
teeth,  and  using  the  other  mechanical  actions  to  rouse  up 
and  sustain  his  native  ferocity  of  temper  —  "I  sought  your 
friendship,  and  you  rejected  mine.  What  would  you  now 
give  that   it   had  been  otherwise?    —  Nikkei,  be  ready". 

The  butcher  rose,  seized  his  weapon,  and  stealing  round 
behind  De  la  Marck's  chair,  stood  with  it  uplifted  in  his 
bare  and  sinewy  arms. 

"  Look  at  that  man,  Louis  of  Bourbon  ",  said  De  la 
Marck  again  —  tl  What  terms  wilt  thou  now  offer  to  escape 
this  dangerous  hour  ?  " 

The  Bishop  cast  a  melancholy  but  unshaken  look  upon 
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the  grisly  satellite,  who  seemed  prepared  to  execute  the 
will  of  the  tyrant,  and  then  he  said  with  firmness,  "  Hear 
me,  William  de  la  Marck;  and  good  men  all,  if  there  be 
any  here  who  deserve  that  name,  hear  the  only  terms  I  can 
offer  to  this  ruffian.  —  William  De  la  Marck,  thou  hast 
stirred  up  to  sedition  an  imperial  city  —  hast  assaulted 
and  taken  the  palace  of  a  Prince  of  the  Holy  German  Em- 
pire —  slain  his  people  —  plundered  his  goods  —  maltreated 
his  person ;  for  this  thou  art  liable  to  the  Ban  of  the  Em- 
pire —  hast  deserved  to  be  declared  outlaw  and  fugitive, 
landless  and  rightless.  Thou  hast  done  more  than  all  this. 
More  than  mere  human  laws  hast  thou  broken  —  more 
than  mere  human  vengeance  hast  thou  deserved.  Thou  hast 
broken  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  —  laid  violent  hands 
upon  a  Father  of  the  Church  —  defiled  the  house  of  God  with 
blood  and  rapine  like  a  sacrilegious  robber  — ".". 

"  Hast  thou  yet  done?  "  said  De  la  Marck,  fiercely  in- 
terrupting him  and  stamping  with  his  foot. 

"  No  ",  answered  the  Prelate,  "  for  I  have  not  yet  told 
thee  the  terms  which  you  demanded  to  hear  from  me  ". 

"  Go  on  ",  said  De  la  Marck ;  "  and  let  the  terms  please 
me  better  than  the  preface,  or  woe  to  thy  grey  head!  "And 
flinging  himself  back  in  his  seat,  he  grinded  his  teeth  till 
the  foam  flew  from  his  lips,  as  from  the  tusks  of  the  savage 
animal  whose  name  and  spoils  he  wore. 

"  Such  are  thy  crimes  ",  resumed  the  Bishop,  with  calm 
determination;  "  now  hear  the  terms,  which,  as  a  merciful 
Prince  and  a  Christian  Prelate,  setting  aside  all  personal 
offence,  forgiving  each  peculiar  injury,  I  condescend  to 
offer.  Fling  down  thy  leading  staff  —  renounce  thy  com- 
mand —  unbind  thy  prisoners  —  restore  thy  spoil  —  distri- 
bute what  else  thou  hast  of  goods,  to  relieve  those  whom 
thou  hast  made  orphans  and  widows  —  array  thyself  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes  —  take  a  palmer's  staff  in  thy  hand, 
and  go  barefooted  on  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  we  will 
ourselves  be  intercessors  for  thee  with  the  Imperial  Chamber 
at  Ratisbon  for  thy  life,  and  with  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope 
for  thy  miserable  soul  ". 
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'  While  Louis  of  Bourdon  proposed  these  terms,  in  a  tone 
as  decided  as  if  he  still  occupied  his  episcopal  throne,  and 
as  if  the  usurper  kneeled  a  suppliant  at  his  feet,  the  tyrant 
slowly  raised  hiinseif  in  his  chair,  the  amazement  with 
which  he  was  at  first  filled  giving  way  gradually  to  rage, 
until,  as  the  Bishop  ceased,  he  looked  to  Nikkei  Blok,  and 
raised  his  finger,  without  speaking  a  word.  The  ruffian 
struck,  as  if  he  had  been  doing  his  office  in  the  common 
shambles,  and  the  murdered  Bishop  sank,  without  a  groan, 
at  the  foot  of  his  own  episcopal  throne  \ 

To  this  succeeds  the  escape  of  the  hero  with 
Isabelle  and  their  guide  until  the}^  meet  Creve- 
court  whose  encounter  with  the  young  Scot  is 
interesting.  Thus  all  are  brought  together  again, 
at  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy, 
'  the  most  hasty  and  impatient,  nay,  the  most 
imprudent  prince  of  his  time  '.  The  author  in- 
dulges in  new  wealth  of  description  in  his  pic- 
ture of  this  gorgeous  feudal  Court,  where  Quen- 
tin  soon  gains  fresh  lustre  and  keeps  bright  the 
reputation  which  he  had  made  good,  in  France 
against  Orleans  and  Dunois.  Here  the  characters 
of  Charles  and  Louis  are  pitted  against  each 
other ;  while  the  great  nobles  and  their  parts 
in  the  story  offer  opportunity  for  prolonged 
study. 

Louis'  desire  for  vengeance  on  G-aleotti  '  the 
celebrated  astrologer,  poet,  and  philosopher,  Ga- 
leotti  Marti,  or  Martius,  or  Martivalle,  a  native  of 
Narni,  in  Italy, '  whose  prophesies  have  turned 
out  false,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  eludes 
this   vengeance   by  playing  upon  Louis '  super- 
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stition   and   thus   reassuring  him,  are  well  con- 
ceived. 

The  ensuing  incident  of  the  sham  herald 
sent  from  the  Wild  Boar  to  the  Duke  is  another 
instance  of  Scott's  fertility  of  conception.  With 
it  comes  the  strange  end  of  the  gipsy  Maugrabin, 
a  man  without  country,  religion  or  home. 

"  I  am  a  Zingaro,  "  he  replies  to  Quentin's  question  as 
to  what  country  he  is  of.  u  I  am  a  Zingaro;  a  Bohemian, 
an  Egyptian,  or  whatever  the  Europeans,  in  their  different 
languages,  may  choose  to  call  our   people,  hut   1   have   no 

country I  have  no  country I  have  no  home  .  .  . 

I  acknowledge  ohedience  to  none  hut  as  it  suits  my  pleasure 

or  my  necessities I  have  liherty  ...  I  go  where  I  will 

—  live  as  I  can  —  and  die  when  my  day  comes  ". 

There  is  much  that  is  touching  about  the 
death  even  of  this  scoundrel,  who  treads  under 
foot  every  human  feeling  and  whose  heart  is 
quickened  by  affection    only  towards  his  horse: 

'  It  is  no  mighty  demand,  '  says  he  to  Quentin,  '  it  is 
only  in  behalf  of  poor  Klepper,  my  palfrey,  the  only  living 
thing  that  may  miss  me.  —  A  due  mile  south,  you  will 
find  him  feeding  by  a  deserted  collier's  hut;  whistle  to 
him  thus  '  —  (he  whistled  a  peculiar  note),  '  and  call  him 
by  his  name,  Klepper,  he  will  come  to  you ;  here  is  his 
bridle  under  my  gaberdine  —  it  is  lucky  the  hounds  got 
it  not,  for  he  obeys  no  other.  Take  him,  and  make  much 
of  him  —  I  do  not  say  for  his  master's  sake,  —  but  because 
I  have  placed  at  your  disposal  the  event  of  a  mighty  war. 
He  will  never  fail  you  at  need  —  night  and  day,  rough 
and  smooth,  fair  and  foul,  warm  stables  and  tbe  winter 
sky,  are  the  same  to  Klepper;  had  I  cleared  the  gates  of 
Peronne,  and  got  so  far  as  where  1  had  left  him,  1  had 
not   been  in  this  case.  —  Will  yon  be  kind  to  Klepper  f  ' 
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Quentin's  kindness  appears  in  this  and  we 
see  also  that  the  gips}T,  with  all  his  faults,  had 
retained  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  Quentin  for 
having  cut  down  his  brother's  corpse  on  a  simi- 
lar occasion.  So  finally  putting  in  Quentin's 
hands  the  news  that  was  ultimately  to  influence 
his  fortunes  he  dies.  This  poor  gipsy  is  not  an 
unromantic  figure ;  his  place  in  the  story,  though 
humble,  is  important. 

The  last  phase  of  the  story  is  entered  upon 
with  the  march  to  Liege,  after  the  violent  scene 
where  Burgundy  exhibits  a  somewhat  unromantic 
lack  of  chivalry  towards  the  Ladies  of  Croye ; 
and  the  fair  Isabel!  e's  hand  is  offered  as  a  prize 
to  the  knight  who  brings  the  Boar's  head  to  the 
Duke.  The  movements  at  Liege  are  full  of  in- 
terest. 

The  sally  of  the  Liegeois,  charging  in  the 
name  of  France,  brings  confusion  for  a  moment 
and  doubt  between  the  King  and  the  Duke  ;  but 
Quentin's  knowledge  holds  good  and  he  rushes 
into  the  fray  to  find  the  Boar  who  is  disguised 
in  Dunois'  arms.  Victory  comes  to  Quentin ;  but 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  should  destroy  the 
Boar  and  take  his  head  the  call  of  knightly  duty 
forces  him  to  go  to  the  aid  of  his  distressed  bene- 
factress of  old,  Gertrude  Pavilion,  the  daughter 
of  the  Syndic  Pavilion  of  Liege,  'not  noble,  not 
sir  neither, '  as  he  says  himself  to  Isabelle,  '  a 
plain  burgher  of  Liege  that  pays  bills  of  ex- 
change in  ready  guilders. '   Quentin  is  thus  obli- 
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ged  to  desert  his  own  interest;  but  Le  Balafre 
finally  takes  what  his  nephew  should  have  had 
and  bringing  before  the  Duke  '  the  bloody  head, 
easily  known  as  that  of  De  La  Marck,  by  the 
singular  conformation  of  the  jaws,  which  in  rea- 
lity had  a  certain  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
animal  whose  name  he  bore,  and  which  was  in- 
stantly recognised  by  all  who  had  seen  him ' 
claims  the  prize  for  his  gallant  nephew.  The 
lovers  are  thus  happily  united  and  the  story- 
ends. 

11  St.  Ronan's  Well  "  is,  says  Scott  in  his  In- 
troduction, *  upon  a  plan  different  from  any  other 
that  the  Author  has  ever  written, . . .  intended, 
in  a  word  —  celebrare  domestica  facta  —  to 
give  an  imitation  of  the  shifting  manners  of  our 
own  time. '  It  is  thus  the  only  one  of  his  wri- 
tings which  deals  with  contemporary  society.  It 
is  a  romance  of  tragedy,  set  amid  wild  scenery 
and  comprising  some  homely  figures  and  a  group 
of  characters  of  the  poorest  type,  mean,  sordid 
and  villainous,  with  small  minds  and  contracted 
hearts.  It  is  a  stern  tale  of  suffering  and  ends 
in  true  tragic  desolation. 

The  hero,  Frank  Tyrrel,  or  Tirl,  as  Meg  terms 
him,  not  recognising  him  for  c  the  wild  callant 
that  was  fishing  and  bird-nesting  seven  or  eight 
years  syne,  '  is  not  very  heroic ;  he  is  simply  a 
man  whose  life  is  a  tragedy. 

The  heroine,  Clara  Mowbray,  *  daughter  of 
the  Lord  of  the  more  picturesque  than  wealthy 
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domain  of  St.  Ronan's  '  is  likewise  involved  in 
the  tragedy  and  appears  on  the  scene  as  a  tragic 
character,  suffering  from  a  mental  malady,  the 
ravages  of  which  have  rendered  her  so  unreco- 
gnisable in  Tyrrel's  eyes  that  he  might  have 
exclaimed,  adapting  Virgil's  words:  Quantum  mu- 
tata  ab  iUis,  'It  was  the  same  countenance  which 
he  had  formerly  known  in  all  the  bloom  of  early 
beauty;  but  though  the  beauty  remained,  the 
bloom  was  fled  for  ever  \  She  was  no  longer  the 
sixteen  years  old  Clara,  '  as  wild  and  beautiful  a 
woodland  nymph  as  the  imagination  can  fancy  — 
simple  as  a  child  in  all  that  concerned  the  world 
and  its  ways,  acute  as  a  needle  in  every  point 
of  knowledge  which  she  had  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with;  fearing 
harm  from  no  one,  and  with  a  lively  and  natural 
strain  of  wit,  which  brought  amusement  and 
gaiety  wherever  she  came,  'she  was  but  the  sha- 
dow of  her  former  self.  Her  brother  is  by  no 
means  a  romantic  or  heroic  character,  a  brutal 
squire  who  drives  his  sister  into  the  madness 
which  is  terminated  by  her  death,  through  his 
reckless  determination  to  have  her  married  to 
the  villainous  Earl  of  Etherington  with  the  de- 
sign partly  of  himself  obtaining  money  thereby 
and  partly  of  protecting  her  from  the  conse- 
quence of  something  evil  which  he  has  heard 
from  others  but  not  verified  himself. 

The  heroine  has  a  stormy  interview  with  her 
brother  and  then  takes  a  night  walk  which  both 
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exhausts  her  body  and  alienates  her  mind  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  cause  her  to  rush  into  the  room 
of  Tyrrel,  who  sees  her  reflected  in  a  large  mir- 
ror, and  to  utter  those  incoherent  words: 

'  Come  away,  niy  brother  follows  to  kill  us  both.  Come, 
Tyrrel,  let  us  fly  we  shall  easily  escape   him  ' , 

and  then  dies  suddenly  and  strangely. 

The  villain  meets  his  death  at  the  hand  of 
Clara's  brother  who,  after  his  sister's  death,  beco- 
mes niggardly  and  closefisfced  though  a  valiant 
officer  and  the  heir  to  thousands.  The  hero,  when 
he  was  '  convinced  by  his  own  eyes  that  the  being 
whose  sorrows  he  had  both  caused  and  shared 
was  now  insensible  to  all  earthly  calamity . . . 
raised  almost  a  shriek  of  despair,  as  he  threw 
himself  on  the  pale  hand  of  the  corpse,  wet  it 
with  tears,  devoured  it  with  kisses,  and  played 
for  a  short  time  the  part  of  a  distracted  person  \ 

He  afterwards  leaves  England  and,  as  it  is 
conjectured,  enters  an  obscure  religious  sect  —  a 
poor  sort  of  end  for  a  hero  of  character.  The 
others  leave  St.  E-onan's  and  so  the  story  ends. 

It  is  very  natural  and  the  novel  is  a  marvel 
of  artistic  construction  and  knowledge  of  man- 
kind. There  is  too  in  St.  Ronan's  Well  much  ro- 
mantic description ;  wonderful  pictures  are  given 
of  the  miserable  village,  the  surrounding  sce- 
nery, the  by-paths  and  meeting-places. 

An  excellent  and  typical  character  is  Meg 
Dods,  c  or  Meg  Dorts,  as  she  was  popularly  ter- 
med, on  account   of  her   refractory   humour . . . 
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whose  bark,  as  she  was  accustomed  to  say  of 
herself,  in  her  more  gentle  moods,  was  worse 
than  her  bite  ',  with  her  prejudices,  her  temper, 
and  her  kind  heart.  She  is  one  of  the  best  of 
Scott's  minor  characters  and  in  her  way  one  of 
the  most  romantic  that  can  be  had  in  St.  Bo- 
nan's  Well. 

Lady  Penelope  Penfeather,  whose  '  rank  and 
fortune,  pretensions  to  beauty  as  well  as  talent 
(though  the  former  was  something  faded)  and 
the  consequence  which  she  arrogated  to  herself 
as  a  woman  of  fashion,  drew  round  her  painters 
and  poets,  and  philosophers  and  men  of  science, 
and  lecturers  and  foreign  adventurers,  et  hoc  ge- 
nus omne ',  is  well  portrayed  by  the  author. 

She  is  a  typical  leader  of  the  small  society 
gathered  round  the  Well  she  has  discovered  —  a 
society  certainly  not  overpolished.  Still,  Lady 
Penelope  is  a  bad  type.  While  she  knows  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  meddle  she  loves  mischief ;  and 
her  begging  the  shawl  from  Clara  Mowbray  is 
an  unpleasant  instance  of  this. 

Even  worse  than  Lady  Penelope  is  Lady 
Binks,  ( lately  the  beautiful  Miss  Bonnyrigg, 
who,  during  the  last  season,  had  made  the  com- 
pany at  the  Well  alternately  admire,  smile  and 
stare,  by  dancing  the  highest  Highland  fling, 
riding  the  wildest  pony,  laughing  the  loudest 
laugh  at  the  broadest  joke,  and  wearing  the 
briefest  petticoat  of  any  nymph  at  St.  Bonan's  \ 

She  is  even  somewhat  stupid  like  many  de- 
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signing  people  in  this  world.  There  is  little  ro- 
mance about  her ;  she  only  sulks  and  flirts  with 
the  bold  bad  Earl,  who,  writing  of  her  to  his 
friend  and  associate  Captain  Jekyl,  says; 

' by  ray  life 

This  Bingo  hath  a  mighty  pretty  wife. 
A  lively  woman,  Harry  —  rather  plump,  and  above 
the  middle  size  —  quite  your  taste  —  A  Juno  in  beauty, 
looking  with  such  scorn  on  her  husband  whom  she  despi- 
ses and  hates,  and  seeming  as  if  she  could  look  so  differen- 
tly on  any  one  whom  she  might  like  better,  that,  on  my 
faith,   '  twere  sin  not  to  give  her  occasion.' 

Her  husband,  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  l  a  sapient  En- 
glish Baronet,  who,  ashamed,  as  many  thought, 
to  return  to  his  own  country,  had  set  him  down 
at  the  "Well  of  St.  E»onan's  to  enjoy  the  blessing 
which  the  Caledonian  Hymen  had  so  kindly 
forced  on  him,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Rachel  Bon- 
nyrigg ',  is  a  character  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 

A  good  specimen  of  humanity  is  the  Doctor, 
'the  Man  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Quentin  Quackleben, 
who  claimed  the  right  to  regulate  medical  matters 
at  the  spring,  upon  the  principle  which,  of  old, 
assigned  the  property  of  a  newly-discovered  coun- 
try to  the  buccanier  who  committed  the  the  ear- 
liest piracy  on  its  shores.  The  acknowledgment 
of  the  Doctor's  merit,  as  having  been  the  first 
to  proclaim  and  vindicate  the  merits  of  these 
healing  fountains,  had  occasioned  his  being  uni- 
versally installed  First  Physician  and  Man  of 
Science,  which  last  qualification  he  could  apply 
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to  all  purposes,  from  the  boiling  of  an  egg  to 
the  giving  a  lecture  \ 

Then  besides  a  lawyer  and  a  clergyman,  we 
have  Captain  Hector  Macturk,  '  a  Highland  lieu- 
tenant on  half-pay,  and  that  of  ancient  stan- 
ding \ 

The  gradual  unfolding  of  the  plot  after  the 
fancy  dress  party  at  Mowbray's  castle  is  ma- 
naged excellently.  The  plot  itself  is  indeed  the 
most  romantic  element  in  St.  Ronan's.  Despite 
its  ingenuity,  however,  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
types  represented,  St.  Ronan's  Well  was  by  many 
so  unfavourably  received  that,  in  Scott'  s  own 
words,  '  the  Author  was  publicly  accused,  in  prose 
and  verse,  of  having  committed  a  literary  sui- 
cide in  this  unhappy  attempt.  ' 

The  production,  in  the  following  year,  of 
11  Redgauntlet,  "  succeeded  as  it  was  by  "  The 
Betrothed "  and  "  The  Talisman, "  must  have 
effectually  dispelled  this  charge. 

Another  year  saw  the  appearance  of  Wood- 
stock. 

1  Woodstock '  belongs  to  Scott's  mature  period 
when  he  was  a  master  of  plot  and  carried  his 
search  for  material  far  and  wide.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  a  romantic  spot  and  in  a  period  which 
combines  much  that  is  romantic  with  opposing 
elements. 

Woodstock  with  its  beautiful  park  near  Oxford, 
where  the  Fair  Rosamond  was  poisoned  by  the 
slighted  Queen  Eleanor,  was   a  royal  residence. 
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We  are  introduced  to  the  desecrated  church  at 
Woodstock,  showing  (  many  marks  of  dilapida- 
tion '  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester  when  Prince 
Charles,  eagerly  hunted  by  Cromwell  and  his 
cruel  followers,  was  flying  from  hiding  to  hiding. 
The  Church  of  England  parson  had  been  ejected; 
the  Presbyterian  minister  was  in  possession ;  and 
he,  in  his  turn,  in  the  face  of  the  Mayor  and 
congregation,  is  compelled  to  give  place  to  an 
independent  preacher,  one  of  Cromwell's  soldiers. 

Three  persons  who  have  much  to  do  with  the 
story  are  Doctor  RocheclifFe,  Joseph  Albany  Ro- 
checliffe,  the  sleek  crafty  parson,  believed  to  be 
dead  after  having  been  '  precipitated  from  the 
battlements  of  Clidesthrow  castle ',  in  reality 
saved  miraculously  by  his  swimming  '  ashore  on 
a  marsh  covered  with  sedges  ' ;  Nehemiah  Holde- 
nough,  the  Presbyterian  divine,  '  much  famed 
for  the  length  and  strength  of  his  powers  of 
predication ' ;  and  Trusty  Tomkins,  alias  Hazel- 
dine,  the  cunning,  ranting  spy,  whom,  says  he, 
*  men  call  Honest  Joe,  and  Trusty  Tomkins  \ 
None  of  them  are  romantic  figures  though  inte- 
resting as  studies  of  personality. 

Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley,  '  bent  more  by 
sorrow  and  infirmity  than  by  the  weight  of 
years ',  and  his  fair  daughter  Alice,  *  a  slight 
and  sylph-like  form ',  with  Albert  Lee,  the  old 
knight's  only  son,  are  the  noblest  characters  in 
the  story. 

The  mixture  of  fanatical  earnestness,  hypo- 
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orisy,  and  ignorant  misinterpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture which  appears  in  Cromwell's  followers,  is 
unpromising  enough.  Yet  there  is  a  strange  ro- 
mance in  these  curious  types,  incongruous  as 
they  seem  when  we  find  them  living  in  the 
sylvan  beauty  of  Woodstock  as  described  by  Scott. 

The  meeting  between  Sir  Henry  Lee  and 
Trusty  Tomkins  in  the  Park  has  its  share  of 
this  strangeness  and  romance.  The  old  knight 
meets  the  common  soldier  who  has  a  natural 
dignity  of  his  own  and  is  indeed  defeated  by 
him  at  the  sword's  point. 

Then  the  commissioners  arrive  to  take  over 
the  property  of  Woodstock ;  Desborough,  Har- 
rison and  Bletson,  summed  up  by  Sir  Henry  as 
follows :  *  Desborough  —  the  ploughman  Desbo- 
rough —  as  grovelling  a  clown  as  is  in  England 
—  a  fellow  that  would  be  best  at  home,  like  an 
ancient  Scythian,  under  the  tilt  of  a  waggon. 
Harrison,  a  bloody-minded,  ranting  enthusiast, 
who  read  the  Bible  to  such  purpose  that  he  ne- 
ver lacked  a  text  to  justify  a  murder.  Bletson  — 
a  true-blue  Commonwealth's  man,  one  of  Harri- 
son's Rota  Club,  with  his  noddle  full  of  new-fan- 
gled notions  about  government,  the  clearest  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  establish  the  tail  upon  the 
head ;  a  fellow  who  leaves  you  the  statutes  and 
laws  of  old  England,  to  prate  of  Rome  and 
Greece  —  sees  the  Areopagus  in  Westminster 
Hall,  and  takes  old  Noll  for  a  Roman   consul '. 

They  are  very  ignoble  figures,  though  Harri- 
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son,  partially  insane,  has  a  strange,  imaginative 
character  peculiarly  his   own. 
Prince   Charles,  the  monarch, 

'Between  a  ruiii'd  Church  and  shattered  throne',1 

and  Albert  Lee  are  already  in  hiding  at  Wood- 
stock and  wishing  to  drive  out  the  commissio- 
ners by  playing  on  their  superstitious  fears,  en- 
gage the  High  Church  Dr.  E-ochecliffe,  Joceline 
Joliffe,  a  forester, and  even  Trusty  Tomkins  to 
bring  about  seemingly  supernatural  manifesta- 
tions and  appearances  while  the  commissioners 
are  in  residence  at  Woodstock.  Roger  Wildrake 
also  acts  with  them ;  a  man  originally  a  cava- 
lier and  who  remains  such  in  his  heart  although 
he  pretends  conversion  to  the  new  faith  and  new 
rulers.  Wildrakeis  too  dissolute  a  character  to  be 
truly  heroic  or  romantic  yet  there  is  much  ro- 
mance in  his  natural  extravagances.  He  is  an 
old  friend,  and  ostensibly  the  secretary,  of  Co- 
lonel Markham  Everard,  the  cousin  and  admirer 
of  Alice  Lee,  a  dignified  figure  whose  love  is  ro- 
mantic to  a  degree  yet  whose  puritanism  damps 
the  ardour  which  should  prevail  in  a   hero. 

In  Scott's  best  style  is  the  scene  where  Wil- 
drake meets  Cromwell  wherein  much  of  the  in- 
nate nobility  of  the  cavalier  is  displayed.  Crom- 
well, at  whose  words  of  fire  l  the  soldier  kin- 
dled '  and 

'  The  statesman  quailed  before  his  glance  of  ire  ',* 

1  Cromwell,  M.  Arnold. 
*  Cromwell,  M.  Arnold. 
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is  picturesque  but  not  romantic.  His  political 
morality  is  too  low,  his  hypocrisy  too  patent. 
His  employment  of  the  blackguard  Tomkins  to 
spy  on  Everard,  just  as  Tomkins  in  turn  betrays 
B/Ochecliffe  to  Cromwell,  may  be  policy  but  is  not 
romance.  Yet  even  here,  in  the  passage  where 
Cromwell,  unconscious  of  Wildrakes  presence, 
soliloquises  before  the  portrait  of  Charles  I,  we 
feel  the  power  of  romanticism : 

"  That  Flemish  painter  "  he  said  —  '  that  Antonio  Van- 
dyke —  what  a  power  he  has  !  Steel  mar  mutilate,  war- 
riors may  waste  and  destroy  —  still  the  King  stands 
uninjured  by  time  :  and  our  granchildren  while  they  read 
his  history,  may  look  on  his  image,  and  compare  the  me- 
lancholy features  with  the  woful  tale.  —  It  was  a  stern 
necessity  —  it  was  an  awful  deed  !  The  calm  pride  of  that 
eye  might  have  ruled  worlds  of  crouching  Frenchmen,  or 
supple  Italians,  or  formal  Spaniards;  but  its  glances  only 
roused  the  native  courage  of  the  stern  Englishman.  —  Lay 
not  on  poor  sinful  man.  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  the 
blame  that  he  falls,  when  Heaven  never  gave  him  strength 
of  nerves  to  stand  !  The  weak  rider  is  thrown  by  his  unruly 
horse,  and  trampled  to  death  —  the  strongest  man,  the  best 
cavalier,  springs  to  the  empty  saddle,  and  uses  bit  and  spur 
till  the  fiery  steed  knows  its  master.  Who  blames  him, 
who.  mounted  aloft,  rides  triumphantly  amongst  the  people, 
fpi  having  succeeded  where  the  unskilful  and  feeble  fell 
and  died?  Verily  he  hath  his  reward:  Then,  what  is  that 
piece  of  painted  canvas  to  me  mure  than  others?  No;  let 
him  show  to  others  the  reproaches  of  that  cold,  calm  face, 
that  prond  yet  complaining  eye  :  Those  who  have  acted  on 
higher  respects  have  no  cause  to  start  at  painted  shadows. 
Not  wealth  nor  power  brought  me  from  my  obscurity.  The 
oppressed  consciences,  the  injured  liberties  of  England, 
were  the  banner  that  I  followed  ". 
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And  in  the  shadow  of  this  banner  appears 
the  figure  of  the  future  Lord  Protector  in  all  his 
grandeur  derived,  as  Dryden  says, 

* from  heaven  alone 

For  he  was  great,  ere  Fortune  made  him  so : 
And  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  against  the  sun 
Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater  grow  ". 

For  he  was  one  of  those  men,  in  the  words  of 
Clarendon,  *  quos  vituperare  ne  inimicis  quidem 
possunt,  nisi  ut  simul  laudent;  whom  his  very 
enemies  could  not  condemn  without  commending 
him  at  the  same  time ;  for  he  would  never  have 
done  half  that  mischief  without  great  parts  of 
courage,  industry  and  judgment '. 

Among  the  most  romantic  parts  of  the  work 
are  the  entrance  of  Albert  into  the  family  at 
Woodstock,  bringing  the  disguised  and  fugitive 
Prince  with  him,  the  intrigues  of  Rochecliffe 
and  not  least  the  loyalty  and  intelligence  of 
the  faithful  dog  Bevis,  '  a  large  wolf-dog ,  in 
strength  a  mastiff,  in  form  and  almost  in  fleetness 
a  greyhound,  the  noblest  of  the  kind  which  ever 
pulled  down  a  stag,  tawny-coloured  like  a  lion, 
with  a  black  muzzle  and  black  feet,  just  edged 
with  a  line  of  white  round  the  toes  \ 

The  wooing  of  Alice  by  the  Prince  who  ad- 
dresses her  in  warm  language : 

"I  am  one  of  those  lovers  who  cannot  endure  absence 
—  I  must  be  eternally  at  the  feet  of  my  fair  enemy  —  such, 
I  think,  is  the  title  with  which  romances  teach  us  to  grace 
the  fair  and  cruel  to  whom  we  devote  our  hearts  and  lives  ", 
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and  his  disclosure  of  his  identity: 

1  It  is  your  King  —  it  La  Charles  Stuart  who  speaks  to 
you  ! 

is  very  romantically  conceived  and  the  whole 
action  to  the  end  of  the  book  is  sustained  at  the 
same  level. 

The  scene  between  Prince  Charles  and  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  whose  habit  of  quoting  Shakespeare 
contrasts  in  a  romantic  manner  with  the  inap- 
posite quotation  of  the  text  of  Scripture  by  Crom- 
well's soldiers,  is  of  a  very  artistic  character. 

The  action  finally  culminates  in  the  tragic 
death  of  the  informer  Tomkins.  in  the  lonely 
wood  at  nightfall  '  not  far  from  Rosamond's 
Well ',  aptly  represented  as  the  consequence  of 
his  own  evil  hypocrisy. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  Cromwell ;  the 
exciting  escape  of  the  King  and.  Albert,  warned 
by  the  woodcock's  feather  which  the  page  Spitfire, 
1  the  sharp-witted  youth'  carries  at  Wildrake's 
instance  to  Alice  Lee,  are  intensely  romantic 
incidents. 

The  final  destruction  of  Rosamond's  tower 
in  the  search  for  the  Prince  is  an  illustration 
of  Scott's  best  style ;  the  touch  of  humanity  exhi- 
bited by  Pearson,  Cromwell's  officer  who  delays 
execution  and  by  so  doing  saves  the  prisoners' 
lives,  is  a  romantic  feature,  although  the  incident 
may  seem  historically  improbable. 

Albert's  death  induces  a  feeling  of  sadness 
which  is    accentuated  by  the   death  of  the   old 
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knight  himself  after  witnessing  the  triumphal 
entry  of  Charles  into  his  capital. 

On  Sir  Henry's  tomb  lies  carved,  we  are  told, 
the  image  of  his  faithful  and  beloved  Be  vis, 
who  did  not  survive  his  master  many  days,  bu- 
ried 

'  without  a  record  of  his  worth 
Beneath  a  covering  of  the  common  earth  !  '   1 

less  lucky  than  Boatswain,  the  faithful  dog  of 
Lord  Byron,  buried  near  him  in  the  garden  at 
Neswtead  in  a  grave  for  which  his  master  wrote  : 

'  Ye  !  who  perchance  behold  this  simple  urn, 
Pass  on  —  it  honours  none  you  wish  to  mourn: 
To  mark  a  friend's   remains  these  stones  arise  — 
I  never  knew  but  one  —  and  here  he  lies.  ' 

This  feeling  of  romantic  sadness  abides,  tem- 
pering the  happiness  which  Everard  and  the 
fair  Alice  share  with  their  children  and  their 
old  friend  Roger  Wildrake. 

And  here  we  will  bring  to  a  close  our  sur- 
vey of  representative  works  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted English  writer  of  his  age. 

Scott,  this  great  wizard  of  the  fancy,  revo- 
lutionised English  literature  by  the  creation  of 
the  historical  novel,  a  species  of  composition 
which  spread  all  over  Europe.  By  this  means  he 
influenced  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
making  disciples  like  Gr.  P.  R.  James,    Bulwer- 


1  Wordsworth,   Tribute  To  The  Memory  Of  A   Favourite 
Dog. 
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-Lytton,  Kingsley  and  Ainsworth  in  England; 
Willibald  Alexis,  Wilhelm  HaufT,  Tieck,  Zschokke 
and  Freytag  in  Germany ;  Victor  Hugo,  Vigny, 
Dumas,  Merimee  in  France ;  Manzoni,  D'Azeglio, 
Grossi,  Guerazzi,  Cantu  in  Italy;  Perez  Galdos 
and  Fernan  Cabellero  in  Spain ;  Jacop  van  Len- 
nep,  Bosboom-Toussaint  and  Schimmel  in  Hol- 
land ;  Scott  himself  always  outsoaring  his  rivals 
and  imitators. 

Of  all  these  followers  of  his,  Manzoni  is  cer- 
tainly the  one  who  approaches  nearest  to  the  mas- 
ter; and  it  would  be  a  fascinating  task,  were  it 
not  beyond  the  limits  which  the  present  writer 
has  imposed  upon  himself,  to  trace  the  connexion 
between  these  two  great  romantic  writers  and 
to  enquire  how  far  Manzoni's  modest  description 
of  his  masterpiece  is  to  be  taken  seriously.  '  The 
Promessi  Sposi ',  he  told  Scott,  when  the  latter 
visited  Italy,  '  The  Promessi  Sposi  is  nothing  but 
one  of  your  own  novels  \  '  In  that  case  ',  was 
Scott's  reply,  '  it  is  my  best '. 

When  we  come  to  appraise  the  merits  of 
Scott,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  expressed 
by  Byron  in  one  of  his  letters  to  him,  that 
Scott  will  challenge  comparison  with  any  of  the 
great  writers  of  the  world's  literature;  a  jud- 
gment which  will  not,  we  think,  be  disputed 
after  the  considerable  lapse  of  time  since  it  was 
uttered. 

Scott  is  a  master  of  style  and  language  with 
great  and  clear  powers  of  expression  and  inven- 
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tion.  Hazlitt  indeed  denied  him  the  possession 
of  this  latter  quality  and  perhaps  rightly,  if  by 
invention  we  are  to  understand  the  faculty  of 
creating  things  never  seen  or  experienced,  such 
as  Dumas  displayed  when  he  wrote  '  Sinai 1  with- 
out having  visited  the  Arabian  peninsula ;  but 
he  possessed  abundantly  that  truer  kind  of  in- 
vention which  consists  in  taking  those  elements 
which  history  and  human  nature  furnish  and 
combining  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce in  the  reader  sensations  of  novelty  and 
originality. 

Nor  need  we  be  over-diffident  in  rejecting 
the  judgment  even  of  so  weighty  a  critic  as 
Hazlitt  when  we  find  two  writers  of  eminence 
at  least  equal  to  his  diametrically  opposed  to 
one  another  on  a  question  no  less  fundamental. 

Scott,  unlike  many  and  amongst  them  some 
of  the  greatest,  men  of  letters  had  not  to  await 
through  long  years  a  tardy  recognition  of  his 
greatness ;  his  initial  writings  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  as  we  have  seen,  gained  as  soon  as  they 
were  published  immediate  and  widespread  ap- 
plause. 

To  what  was  this  remarkable  popularity  due  ? 
Clearly  to  some  note  in  his  work  which  was  felt 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  his  age. 

And  what  was  this  note  ?  Ruskin,  on  the 
one  hand,  declares  it  to  be  the  note  of  sadness 
and  scepticism;  while  Newman  considers  that 
there  was  a  craving  amongst   the   people   for  a 
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religious  belief  and  practice,  and  for  an  expres- 
sion thereof  in  literature,  more  vital  and  more 
vivid  than  the  preceding  century  had  provided ; 
and  that  Scott,  by  his  sympathetic  picture  of  the 
1  ages  of  faith  p  had  effectually  gratified  these 
aspirations. 

Both  these  views  cannot  be  accurate ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  each  is  due  to  preoccupation  with 
phases  of  thought  which  manifested  themselves 
at  a  later  part  of  the  century. 

As  to  the  former  dictum,  we  may  say,  that  such 
scepticism  is  that  of  a  candid  and  tolerant  spirit 
and  very  mild  in  comparison  with  that  displayed 
by  Byron  or  Shelley,  which  yet  was  far  from 
achieving  great  contemporary  popularity,  as  it 
should  have  done  had  Ruskin's  interpretation  of 
the  soul  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  been 
correct. 

Nor  can  Newman's  judgment  on  this  point 
be  accepted,  at  any  rate  save  in  part.  The  pu- 
blication of  the  Waverley  novels  was  no  doubt 
followed  by  the  ecclesiastical  revival  in  which 
Newman  himself  had  a  prominent  share ;  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  points  of  contact  between 
the  two  facts  and  to  co-ordinate  both  as  mani- 
festations of  the  Romantic  movement.  But  it 
would  be  less  easy  to  conceive  either  of  them  as 
occasioned  by  the  instinctive  aspirations  of  the 
whole  people  rather  than  as  due  to  currents  of 
thought  affecting  in  the  first  instance  particular 
classes  and  individual  minds. 
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"We  can  only  attribute  the  sudden  popularity 
of  Scott  to  the  novel  form  of  composition  which 
he  introduced  and  to  the  wideness  of  his  inte- 
rests which  enabled  him  to  make  in  his  writings 
an  almost  universal  appeal ;  and  to  a  sympathe- 
tic personality  which,  superior  indeed  yet  tho- 
roughly akin  to  the  average  reader,  while  never 
obtruding  itself,  informs  every  line  of  his  works. 

He  is  a  writer  who  knows  how  to  cut  his  way 
to  the  heart,  now  drawing  tears  to  the  eye,  now 
making  the  reader  shudder  with  some  narra- 
tive of  awe  and  horror.  He  is  unrivalled  in  the 
portrayal  of  national  manners  and  can  describe 
events  and  scenes  in  a  way  that  the  least  ima- 
ginative cannot  fail  to  appreciate.  His  freshness, 
his  seemingly  inexhaustible  knowledge  of  the 
depths  of  nature  and  of  man,  rivalling,  one  might 
almost  say,  that  of  Shakespeare  himself,  whose 
dramatic  power  he  united  to  the  romantic  qua- 
lities of  the  novelist,  will  always  render  it  a  task 
well  nigh  impossible  to  enumerate  fully  the  ef- 
fects obtained  by  him  in  his  romance  and  ade- 
quately to  display  its  scope. 

In  vain  the  storm  of  criticism  raged  against 
the  Waverleys  owing  to  the  length  and  tedious- 
ness  of  the  introductions ;  to  the  author's  errors 
in  history,  ecclesiastical  matters,  archeology ;  to 
his  faults  of  style  and  hastiness  in  writing;  in 
vain  the  keenest  minds  tilted  against  the  novels, 
bent  upon  dethroning  them  from  the  pedestal 
on  which  they  had  been  placed  by  their  popula- 
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rity,  (  a  popularity  of  a  select  sort  rather,  not  the 
popularity  of  the  populace  ',  as  Carlyle  calls  it 
in  his  Miscellaneous  Essays.  In  vain.  Scott  and 
his  works  remain  bright  as  a  beacon,  immovable 
as  a  rock  lashed  by  raging  billows  which,  instead 
of  shaking  it,  are  shattered  themselves. 

And  so  we  bid  farewell  to  the  Wizard  of  the 
North  who  breathed  his  last  '  on  a  beautiful  day, 
so  warm  that  every  window  was  wide  open  and 
so  perfectly  till  that,  the  sound  of  all  others 
most  delicious  to  his  ear,  the  gentle  ripple  of 
the  Tweed  over  its  pebbles,  was  distinctly  audi- 
ble, as  his  family  knelt  around  the  bed  and  his 
eldest  son  kissed  and  closed  his  eyes  ',*  and  who 
now  sleeps  his  inviolable  sleep  amidst  the  dust 
of  his  ancestors  in  the  Abbey  of  Dryburgh, 

1  Life  of  Scott.  LocJchart. 
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